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CHAPTER I. 


Introductory and General Remarks. 

This report, the third of the series published by the Archaeological 
Department of the Jaipur State, embodies the results of two successive 
field seasons’ work at Rairh. The operations during the year 1938-39 
were conducted by the late Rai Bahadur Da3^a Ram Salmi, m.a,, c.i.e.. 
Director of Archaeology and Historical Research, Jaipur State, whose 
sudden demise on the 7th of March, 1939, besides being the cause of 
profound grief and pain to his numerous friends and well-wishers, took 
away from the field of archaeological research a scholar of great attain- 
ments and wide reputation. After his death archaeological activities in 
the State came to a standstill for a period of over six months till the 
appointment of the writer as the Superintendent of Archaeology on the 
15th of September, 1939. The following year’s work was carried out 
under my superintendence and in compiling this report, I have ventured 
to deviate a bit from the previous reports by inserting numerous line 
drawings of pottery, tools, beads, etc., as these are likely to prove of 
utmost help in the comparative study of objects found at other sites. The 
collection of punch-marked silver and other copper coins discovered at 
Rairh are more than of local importance and deserve a separate mono- 
graph. In dealing with the punch-marked coins within the compass of 
this short volume I have attempted to classify and include drawings of 
all the groups of symbols found on the coins and hope that in tlie absence 
of an exhaustive memoir such a classification will be of some help to 
scholars interested in the stud}'^ of punch-marked coins. 

It will be a matter of great satisfaction if this report on the excava- 
tions at Rairh will have succeeded in creating further interest in the 
pursuit of archaeological research in the Jaipur State, the continuation 
of which itself is a tribute to the Government of His Highness the 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur and a great contribution to the unfolding of 
the ancient history of our motherland by keeping pace \rith the progress 
made in British India and other Indian States. 

Witliin the bounds of the Jaipur State are a large number of un- 
explored mounds and manj^ of them have perhaps never been visited 
bj' any archaeologist. Rairh itself came to be known as a result of a 
chance di scovery ^f silver punch-marked coins by a peasant boJ^~^s'agar,* 


^ Visited by Carlleylc in the year 1S71 has never since l>€cn examined by any archrea- 
logist although in his report, Carllcyle states to have picked up over 6,ckX) coins including 
those of the Malavas. Cunningham's Report, Vol. VI, p. 173, 
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in Uriiara Thikana, and Harash near Sikar are the sites which await 
the systematic use of the spade. Besides mounds, there are a very large 
number of standing monuments in immediate need of conservation and 
it is hoped that the passing of the Ancient Monuments Act, now under 
consideration, will set matters on a better footing. 

The excavations at Bairat, Naliasar-Sambhar and Rairh have 
yielded results of far-reaching character and offer enough encouragement 
for brighter archseological discoveries in future. That the valley of 
Bairat was inhabited during the pre-historic times^ is established by the 
disco ver}^^ of chert flakes and cores and the sites of Naliasar-Sambhar 
and Rairh are amongst the earliest historic sites in India going back to 
about the 3rd century B. C. It would, therefore, be no surprise if 
eastward traces of the Indus culture are some day brought to light within 
the bounds of Rajputana from where the Mohen-jo-darians procured 
several of their semi-precious stones, copper etc. The unexplored regionr' 
of the Jaipur State offer an unrivalled field to the spade of the archaeold^ 
gist and it is hoped that coming years will unravel many new discoveries. 

I am deeply indebted to Rai Bahadur Pandit Amar Nath Atal, m.a.. 
Finance Minister, for the guidance received from time to time in the 
discharge of my duties. His personal interest in archaeology was a source 
of great encouragement. . My thanks are also due to Rao ' Bahadur 
K. N. Dikshit, Director-General of Archeology in India, for his valuable 
suggestions. I cannot pass without expressing my thanks to Mr. S. K. 
Dikshit, M.A., a Research Scholar, deputed by the Director-General of 
Archeology in India, for training under me in Archeological Excava- 
tions, who has contributed a note on the coins and seals found at Rairh. 
He is a keen student of Archeology and worked with such devotion and 
zeal that in a very short time he picked up the principles and methods 
of scientific excavations and was a source of immense help to me in the 
field. My staff of four assistants and four peons discharged their duties 
carefully, diligently and harmoniously for which I am glad to record 
my appreciation. • . 

course of excavations over 4,000 antiquities \vere recovered 
in addition to 3 >075 silver punch-marked coins and several hundred 
copper coins. • ' ' ■ 

During the period the work was in progress over 200 labourers were 
6^.?3'.§6d. per day. The scale of wages paid was annas four to diggers 
and pickers, annas three to adult carriers and annas two to boys and 
j ^ total expenditure, amounting to Rs; 6,000/-, included a few 
hundred expended on the purchase of show-cases, racks and a small 
safe for keeping valuable antiquities. 

General Rem arks. —Rwh (Lat. 26” 20' N.; Long. 76° 10' E.) is a 

J Excavations at Bairat by,D. R. Sahni, p. 40., 
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small viUage consisting barely of about 20 houses in Thikana Bhartala, 
Xelisii Bonli, Jaipur State. This v^a ge , from w hirk the ruins derive 
their name, occupies the western portion of the site and boasts of -two 
temples the pealing of the bells of which alone break the monotony of 
the countryside in the mornings and evenings. One of these is a com- 
paratively modern structure but the other with its ornamental and 
pointed Shikhara would seem to be a work of about the 18th centuty A. D. 
Both these temples are devoted to the worship of Vishnu. The village 
itself presents a deserted appearance as most of the stone buildings on 
the top, once inhabited by the Tliakurs of the locality, are in perfect ruins 
now. The series of rolling mounds which extend eastwards from the 
village are separated from it by a ravine now used as cart-track in which 
a well and a few ruined stone platforms are situated. Fragments of 
cfudety sculptured stones designated as the "Goddess" or 'Maia' lie 
on these platforms in a neglected condition, and some of these appear 
p be Saii stones without inscription. 

The mounds which have been under the plough from time im- 
memorial lie in the midst of an alluvial plain bounded on the cast, south 
and west by small ranges of hills and a few isolated spurs on the north 
and traversed by a rivulet known as Dhil Nadi, an affluent of the river 
Banas, which flows during the rainy season discharging itself into the 
Gopalpura Bund; some six miles south of Rairh. The fortress of Bonli 
can be, seen perched on the top of the hills to the east and in the distant 
south can be seen the Gopalpura hills. The fertility of the soil depends 
on annual rainfall which in normal times is about 25 inches but failure 
of monsoons for the last three years have reduced this plain into a 
veritable waste and this area, like other vast tracts in the Jaipur State, 
has been in the grip of a severe famine. 

T'he mounds are situated about 15 miles south-east of the Railway 
Station Nawai on the Jaipur State Railway running from Jaipur to Sawai 
Madhopur in a part of the country not easily accessible and entirely 
devoid of any charm. Out of the total distance of 56 miles from Jaipur, 
the first 41 miles may be covered either by rail or a good metalled road 
to Nawai on the Jaipur-Tonk Road and the rest over rough country 
tracks passing through Jhalai and the villages of Karira and Ncota. The 
ioumey from Karira onwards is a lest for any car on sandy tracts and 
Nallas. The site can also be reached from tire village ICarerha on the 
fifth mile of the Kothun-Lalsote Fair Weather Road passing through the 
villages of Ram Nagar, Nayagaon etc., but this route is equally difficult 


to negotiate. 

The mounds, bestrewn with liny bits of potsherds, brick-bats, iron 
slag etc , measure over 2500 feet from east to west and about 1800 feet 
in width rising to a height of about 15 to 25 feet above the bed of the 
river Dhil, a large bend of which surrounds the mounds on three sides 



except the west. The presence of large quantities of slag in the south- 
easterly direction beyond the river seem to indicate that the area covered 
by the' town was more than its present dimensions and the river took a 
somewhat different course then. A tank of fairly wide dimensions 
situated at the foot of the village occupies the western extremity of the 
ruins. The only portion of the mounds that seems to have been least 
disturbed is the one on which the modern village is built; the rest had 
been reduced to' plain ground and tilled for ages. Brick walls can be 
seen in the village streets but excavations in this part are well-nigh 
impossible on account of modern houses built over with materials mostly 
dug out from the mound. To the immediate east of the village a small 
area that admitted of digging was tapped (Frontispiece, PI. I., Trench 
L.) and interesting results obtained. The larger mound under cultiva- 
tion, is roughly divided into three portions by ravines running east to 
west caused by rain-water discharging into the river. These ravines are 
now used as cart-tracks for bullock carts from the modern village of 
Rairh to the villages across the river, e.g., Dungri, Bapai etc. 

Discovery . — ^As has been remarked above, the archgeological import- 
ance of Rairh came to be known as a result of a mere incidental and 
fortunate discovery of an earthenware vessel containing 326 silver punch- 
marked coins by a peasant boy named Sonia, who during the rainy 
season of 1936-37 was engaged in playing a village game known as 
“digging the wells” on the banks of the then flooded Dhil Nadi touch- 
ing the edge of the ancient mound. It was this discovery that attracted 
the attention of the Jaipur Government and the site which had never 
before been visited by any archseologist came under investigation. The 
late Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, M.A., c.i.e.. Director of Archaeology 
and Historical Research, conducted preliminary examination of the site 
for a period of flve days in the month of June, 1938, and brought to 
light some structural remains consisting of a series of parallel walls built 
of large-sized bricks (about 2 feet in length and 10 inches by 3-| inches 
thick) and a number of well-like structures composed of pottery rings 
fitted one above another. The portable antiquities unearthed included 
pottery vessels, a few clay figurines of mother-goddess, a fragment of 
polished chunar sandstone bowl, typical of the Maurya period, ^and a 
rectangular copper coin (PI. XXVI, 7) bearing on one side a well-preserve 3 " 
inscription in Brahmi characters of about the 3rd century B. C. This last 
find is indeed one of the most interesting brought to light inasmuch as 
it introduces a hitherto unknown series of ‘ Senapati ’ coins. The inscrip- 
tion on the obverse may be rendered “ of the Commander-in-Chief 
Vachhaghosa” with the well-known -Malava symbol consisting of the 
‘ Cross and Balls ” above the legend. The reverse shows a bull standing 
on a standard and a motif resembling the taurine symbol usually found 
on punch-marked and other early coins 
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These encouraging results led to systematic excavation of the site in 
the following years. The operations were commenced on the lltlr 
November, 1938, and continued till the 22nd February, 1939, and resum- 
ed on the 11th January, 1940 and concluded on the ist of ^larch, 1940. 




Gc7}er(il vicTV of the viounds before excavation, looking noriJt-cast, 


CHAPTER II. 

Excavations. 

In all sixteen trenches (PI. I, frontispiece), designated alphabetically, 
were dug on different parts of the ruins including one on the eastern 
slope of the village of Rairh. The excavations were mostly confined 
towards the slopes of the mounds, leaving the central portion which on 
account of being kept under cultivation throughout the year has a highly 
disturbed surface and, as such, least likely to yield interesting results, and 
embraced an area of about 26,500 square yards. 

No structural remains of any pretension have been unearthed at 
Rairh and it would be no exaggeration to say that no palatial buildings 
existed on this site. Brick remains that have been laid bare are few and 
far between and yet no signs of annihilation of such remains seem to have 
taken place at the hands of brick-hunters. Such brick structures as have 
been brought to light were not more than a couple of feet below the 
surface of the mound and are mostly confined to a single category of 
buildings, e.g., the foundations of series of parallel walls (PI. II, a, b, d 
and PI. IV, a). That structures of this type alone would have survived 
while everything else was swept off seems improbable. On the contrary 
extreme scarcity of brick buildings suggest that while bricks .were manu- 
factured and employed for the construction of special kind of structures, 
the majority of the houses were built of mud walls, of which no traces 
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have survived. This assumption is supported by the fact that during the 
course of excavations thick layers of moraindi'- clay were invariably met 
with about the floor levels of the existing structures lending support to 
the view that moraindi was given preference to ordinary mud for raising 
walls and laying floors. Another bit of evidence that mud was employed 
for construction purposes is furnished by furnaces of which numerous 
traces were noticed all over the area. With a single exception all 
furnaces laid bare were composed of mud walls and these on account of 
■excessive heat to which their interiors were exposed had partly burnt to 
dull red colour. 

A few pottery models of houses or shrines (PI. XXII, 3, 4 & 5), 
fragments of roof tiles and pottery flnials (PI. VII, 46) are the only 
vestiges found that throw some light on the type of houses. Slanting 
tiled roofs supported on gabled walls were decorated with flnials on the 
ridge and one or more door-ways gave access to the interior of the house 
which was' enclosed in a walled-in enclosure. The rectangular pottery 
tiles that covered the roof are plam on one side and fluted on the other. 
Each tile is provided with a groove on one side of its length into which 
fitted the ridge of the next tile. Mud mortar was universally employed 
and mud-plaster mixed with straw was employed for covering the walls 
is shown by the discovery of small patches of plaster which had burnt 
to terracotta, probably on account of some conflagration suffered by 
certain houses. Bricks were laid as headers and stretchers alternately 
but on, account of varying sizes employed, the joints are neither neat nor 
regular. Besides these few remarks about house-building, it is not 
possible to say in detail about town-planning, architectural features, etc., 
but the excavations on this site have more than compensated for the 
scarcity of structural remains by the discovery of five hoards of 3,075 
silver punch-marked coins, several hundred copper coins and over four 
thousand other portable antiquities. 

The excavations have also revealed the pres ence of three periods o f 
occimation. The top-most period is represented by three small houses 
(PI. V, Tr. N, 40;, PI. VI, Tr. A, 5; Tr. C, 7), series of parallel walls, and 
fragments of drains and pavements; the second' period, by a double- 
roomed dwelling (PI. IV, b) and a section of a brick drain (PI. IV, d) that 
has been laid bare in a deep cutting in the southern slope of Trench B, 
and, the earliest period is represented merely by a few fragmentary jars 
and the presence of a layer consisting of ashes and potsherds immediately 
above the level of the virgin soil (PI. V, D. D. i & 2). The peculiar 
features of the site are the series of parallel walls (PI. II, a, b, d and 
Pl._ IV, a) and well-Hke ring-pits composed of pottery rings fitted one 
above tlie other (PI. II, a; PI, III, a-e). In the entire area excavated 

1 Moraindi is a local term applied to an earthy matter consisting of soft granular lime- 
stone bits and clay. 
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on the larger mound only three small brick houses, two belonging to the 
latest period of occupation, circa 2nd — 3rd century A. D. and one assign- 
able to the Maura37an or middle period, have been unearthed. 

The recording of portable antiquities during the j^ear 1938-39 
done witli reference to the’ trenches in which the objects were found but 
as there are very few structures in relation to which objects could be 
recorded, this system was abandoned in favour of the ‘square’ system by 
which the find-spots of antiquities could be located within an area of 25 
feet square. The datum, line, provisionally fixed at 100, with which levels 
of structures are compared, is the bed of the river Dhil. The depth at 
which antiquities were recovered was recorded with reference to the 
surface of the mound. 

Trench A. This trench (PI. I & "VI) on the south-western slope of 
the site as completed, is a large rectangle measuring 400 feet from north 
to south and 100 feet from east to west, includes the spot where the Gtijar 
boy found the first hoard of 326 silver punch-marked coins and in the 
course of further clearance yielded another pot containing 99 silver punch- 
marked coins. The following noteworthy remains were brought to light 
in this area: — 

Structure No. N is a series of four parallel walls, each 10 feet in 
length running north to south with a fifth curved wall on the east side. 
The walls are of single brick thickness and are composed of bricks 
measuring by 10" by 3I" in thickness. The intervals between tlie 

walls of which not more than two courses have survived, range from 10^" 
to I '4:1". Their tops were only about feet below the surface of the 
mound. Base level ii6'52 or i6h feet above datum. 

Structure No. 2. To the south of structure No. i, is an independent 
wall measuring 16 '3" from north to south of which seven courses have 
survived, This wall is composed of bricks of var3nng sizes 

and 1' y" r- g}/ 'x- laid in alternate courses of headers and 
stretchers. The bricks are smaller than those in the parallel walls des- 
cribed above which occur at a higher level. Its base is feet above 
datum, 

Structure No. 5. — This is a small dwelling consisting of -two rooms 
measuring 25 '9" from north to south and 13 '5" from east to west on the 
outside. The internal dimensions of the larger room are i6'8'^'Xio' and 
those of the smaller 10' x 5'. The walls of which only two or three 
courses have survived are I'y" in thickness and are composed of bricks 
measuring i'7"xgi":x 3|" in thickness laid in alternate courses of headers 
and stretchers. Each of these rooms had a doorway of its own on the 
eastern side measuring 3 '4^" and 2' 5" wide respectively. The founda- 
tions which rest on broken bricks are at a level of 116-41, i.e., about the 
same as of the parallel walls No. i, above. 

^ The numbers of structures refer to their positions in the plan. 
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Structure No. g . — ^This is a portion of a semi-circular structure 
divided into two by a thin wall composed of bricks measuring i'4" 

X3" thick. The foundations rest on a layer of hard moraindi clay, 
about 6 inches thick, at a level of i6'8i feet above datum. Buried below 
the foundations of this structure was a large furnace platform composed 
of burnt broken bricks. 

Structure No. 27. — ^This is another set of five parallel walls of which 
only two courses have survived. Each wall measures 5 feet in length 
with intervals between them measuring The bricks used in their 

construction measure I'y^^xio" X3" in thickness. The base of these 
walls is 17 ’97 feet above datum. 

Structure No. 28 . — ^This small length of a pipe-drain, only 7 feet in 
length, is composed of pottery pipes, each i'3'''' in length and about 10" 
in diameter. Each pipe has a rebate of two inches on one side on which 
fitted the broad end of the next pipe, thus forming a fairly close fitting 
joint. 

In addition to the structures described above some broken pave- 
ments built of roughly dressed stones and brick-bats, six broken jars 
and eighteen ring-pits (indicated by circles in the plan) were laid bare. 
All the ring-pits except Nos. 11 and 24 were excavated from inside right 
down to their bases and yielded decayed earth mixed with plenty of 
potsherds and some minor antiquities. The two exceptions noted above 
were filled with layers of /o^«-shaped pottery jars (PI. Ill, e) with their 
mouths turned downwards. The arrangement in one of these ring-pits 
is diagrammatically shown in a section of Pit No. 24 (PI. VI) by the 
side of which a broken colossal jar was also unearthed. In view of the 
importance of ring-pits on this site and large numbers in which they 
occur, I have purposely refrained from describing each pit separately so 
as to avoid repetition and have appended a general description of these 
at the end of the present chapter. For tabulation of ring-pits see 
Appendix ‘A.’ 

Portable antiquities found in this trench besides two hoards of silver 
punch-marked coins, included a number of pottery plaques representing 
the mother-goddess, iron and shell objects, beads, numerous pottery 
vessels and a beautiful pottery statuette (PI. XVII, a) of an ape. The 
first hoard of 326 punch-marked coins was found at a depth of 4 feet 
below the foundations of structures No. i, 5 and 9 and the second hoard 
of 99 punch-marked coins at Ii5'54 or about a foot below the base of 
structure No. 5. 

Trenches J and N, {Pis. I & V ). — ^The eastern portion of the mound 
covering an area of about 380 feet in length from north to south and 
190 feet from east to west marks the positions of these trenches. The 
average depth to which excavations were conducted in this area is 4 feet 
but deep-digging in the sputh-east comer (Trench J) were carried down 


2 
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to a depth of 12 feet below the surface of the niound. The following 
remains brought to light in' this area deserve mention: — 

(a) Four sets of parallel walls (Nos. i, 4. 33 and 38). 

(b) A small dwelling consisting of two rooms (No. 40). 

(c) The remains of a smithy (No. 27). 

{d) 14 ring-pits, represented thus ® 

(e) Deep Digging, D.D. i. 

{a). {PL V, I, 4, 33 S' 55)— Details of dimensions etc., of the four 
sets of parallel walls are given below. The foundations, as usual, rest 
on moraindi clay and the intervals between them were found filled with 
hard set moraindi entirely devoid of antiquities of any kind: 


Parallel 

wall. 

No. of 
walls. 

Length of 
each wall. 

IntervziL 

Size of bricks 

Remarks. 

Sir. No. I 

9 


icr 


2.|*o' above tlalum. 

Sir. No. 4 

17 


sr 


21*6' 

Sir. No. 33 

20 

7 ' 6 " 

9 'o" 

0}/' 

x8A" X3" 
3 ' 5 ''x 8 r'x 3 " 

23*33' 

Sir. No. 38 

14 

5'" 

22*2' 


Of the four sets of parallel walls, structure No. 4 (PI. II, d & PI. V, 4) 
deserves special attention inasmuch as the tops of walls in this case are 
covered over by a damaged brick platform, one brick in thickness. The 
bricks of which this platform is composed are of the same size as employed 
in the construction of walls and are laid lengthwise on the tops of 
channels filled with moraindi cla3^ The inter^^^ening space left on the 
top of the walls between bricks covering the channels is filled with bricks 
cut to the required size, i.e., i'2"x6" X3". 

(5). Structure No. 40 — ^This small house consisting of two rooms was 
entered from the southern side where a small portion of a pavement has 
survived. Its external dimensions are 23 '4" from east to west and 
ii'io" in width witli surrounding walls TJ- feet in thickness. The cross- 
wall, feet in thickness, divides the house into two rooms of almost the 
same size measuring g' 3,'^ x-S'y" . The existing height of the walls is 
2| feet composed of bricks measuring i ' 6V x g" x 3" in width laid in 
alternate courses of headers and stretchers. The foundations are at a 
level of 12279 or 2279 feet above datum. No antiquities were recovered 
from inside the building but two large pieces of iron refuse weighing 
several seers were met with about a foot above the level of the foundations 
and another lump at the same level in the north-west corner, outside the 
building. 

(c). Structure No. 27 — Of the numerous furnaces, traces of which 
were observed during the course of excavations in the form of ashes, 
burnt clay, iron refuse and slag, structure No. 27 is the only smithy of 
which sortie remains have survived. This consists of a small chamber 
measuring i2'7" xio" of which the eastern side is occupied by two mud 
furnaces burnt to terracotta. In the larger furnace, rectangular in shape. 
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a quantity of carbonized wheat was found and as a furnace is indeed no 
place for storing wheat, it seems highly probable that this was used for 
parching corn after the operations requiring great heat were over. The 
second furnace is somewhat oval in shape with an opening into the room. 
It is of special interest inasmuch as its sides are marked with symbols 
in high relief. A right-limbed swastika appears on the left side and the 
enigmatic symbol b* oii the right side. On the outside of the southern 
wall of the chamber is a crudely finished drain composed of wedge-shaped 
bricks measuring long, greater width 9", smaller width 4" and 3" 
thick. As regards the working of the furnaces and the purpose of the 
drain outside the smithy nothing can be stated with certainty but the 
discovery of large quantities of iron refuse weighing over a maund and 
some finished tools of the same material lead to the conclusion that 
probably smelting operations and manufacture of tools was conducted in 
this smithy. The objects recovered from inside and outside this chamber 
included quantities of iron refuse, some iron tools, carbonized wheat, 
numerous miniature pottery toys provided with holes for fitting in movable 
limbs (PI. XVIII, 6, 7 & 12), plaques representing various types of mother- 
goddess and a terracotta seal bearing Brahmi characters and another 
bearing swastika only. 

(<^). Other remains brought to light in this area include 14 ring-pits 
(see Appendix A), 14 fragmentary jars and traces of some broken pave- 
ments. 

(e). Deep Digging {D.D. i ) — An area measuring 50 feet from north 
to south and 70 feet from east to west in the vicinity of parallel walls 
No. I was selected for deeper operations as no surface remains of any 
kind existed here. The excavations were carried down to a depth of 
12 feet from the surface of the mound till soil devoid of antiquities was 
reached (ii’qS feet above datum) and although no structural remains were 
brought to light, the debris consisted of earth mixed with potsherds, etc. 
At two levels, e.g., i6'o8 feet and I4‘58 feet above datum thick layers of 
potsherds mixed with ashes were noticed and it was at these levels that 
bottoms of four broken jars (PI. V, section on A, B) were also found 
showing that the site was in occupation on two earlier occasions besides 
the period represented by the remains on the surface of the mound. 

Minor antiquities recovered included pottery vessels of various' shapes, 
flesh rubbers, curry stones, ear-pendants including one of rock-crystal, 
votive tanks, figurines of mother-goddess, • beads, a gold finger-ring 
(PI. XXI, 2), a copper ladle (PI. XX, 17), some iron objects and a gold 
hair-pin (?) (PI. XXI, 3). 

Trench 0 . {PI. V ) — ^This L-shaped trench was cut on the slope of 
the mound immediately to the east of trench N (see site plan, Frontis- 
piece). As completed it rheasures 180 feet in length from east to west 
and 170 feet from north to south. Although the excavations here yielded 
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an extremely rich harvest of 2650 silver punch-marked coins comprising 
of three hoards (535, 132 and 19S3 coins respectively) contained in 
pottery vessels, an artistically executed shell antimony holder in the 
form of a fish (PI. X, ii; PI. XXI, 26) and minor antiquities of the usual 
form, no brick remains came to light in this area. A small length of a 
pipe drain consisting of 10 pipes, 17 ring-pits and a broken jar are the 
only remains unearthed in this trench. The hoards of coins were found 
at depths of 17-14 feet, 16-35 feet and 17-34 feet respectively above 
datum or about 5 feet below the base level of parallel walls No. 38 in 
trench N. 

Trench B. {Pis. I & V ) — The excavations on the top and the 
soutiiern slope of the spur on the north-east portion of the ruins, are 
now represented b}^ trench B. A couple of feet below the surface on 
the top of tlie mound some brick wallings, platforms, an L-shaped drain, 
17 '4" long b}^ 10" wide, and another curved brick-drain, 22' long and 
I '6" wide were brought to light but of these remains no plan can be 
made. Amongst 18 ring-pits laid bare in this trench, a compact block 
of four (No. 2), and another of three (No. 10) with a fourtli separated 
by a few feet and a group of two pits (Nos. 15 & 16) are noteworthy 
inasmuch as these pits on clearance were found to be filled with pottery 
jars placed with their mouths downwards. Other pits yielded decayed 
earth mixed with potsherds and some minor antiquities. 

On the southern slope of the mound deeper operations were con- 
ducted and a deep cutting marked D. D. 2 in the plan, measuring 55 feet 
by 36 feet was dug down to a depth of over 10 feet till clean sandy soil 
was met with. The excavations here brought to light the existence of 
a long brick drain (PI. IV, d) at a depth of 17 feet above datum. This 
drain, 34^8" long and 3'5" wide, is composed of radiating bricks measur- 
ing 10" long, greater width I'g", smaller width 10" and 2f" thick. The 
flow is from north to south and in the absence of any other remain in its 
vicinity it is impossible to ascertain its laj/ out but it has established 
beyond doubt the existence of an earlier period of occupation at Rairh. 
The traces of still earlier settlement on this site were furnished by thick 
layers of ashes, potsherds etc., a few feet below the base of this drain. A 
diagrammatic view (PI. VI) showing layers of ashes, potsherds etc., 
gives a -clear idea about the stratification and the manner' in which the 
level of the mound rose from the earliest period. 

Noteworthy antiquities discovered in this trench included numerous 
bonespikes, a copper Senapati coin, a slate-stone slab with Brahmi 
inscription (PI. XXVI, 25) and a reel-shaped copper ear-pendant plated 
with gold (PI. XXI, I). /■ ^ ^ 

Trench C. {PI. VI) In this trench, which measures 190 feet from 
north to south and 141 feet from east to west, the following structures 
were brought to light : — 
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(a) Three sets of parallel walls (Nos. i, la, 2 and lo). 

(b) A double-roomed structure witli brick-floor (No. 21). 

(c) A well-like structure composed of wedge-shaped bricks (No. 11 ). 

(d) Layers of iron refuse which probably once served as founda- 

tions of a building (No. 7). 

(a ) . Details of sets of parallel walls are given below : — 


Parallel 

wall. 

No. of 
walls. 

Length of 
each wall. 

Interval. 

Size of bricks. 

Remarks. 

Str. No. I 

17 

9 ' 7 " 

7" 

i' 6 " X 9 " 

X 2j" 

24*54' above datum 

Str. No. la 

II 

6'o" 

8 " 

i' 6 '' X g" 

x-zi" 

Str. No. 2 

20 

I2'o" 

6r' 

i' 6 " X 82" 

' X 2i" 

22 * 95 ' 

Str. No. 10 

T 5 

lo'y" 


i' 4 " X 8 " 

x3" 

21*19' 


(&). This small brick building (PL IV, b; PI. VI, Tr. C, 21) which 
measures 24'ii". x io'3" on the outside belongs to the intermediate period 
of occupation. The only other structure assigned to the same early 
period is the brick-drain excavated in deep digging (D. D. 2) on the 
southern slope of trench B. It is built of badly baked large-sized bricks 
which measure i'‘y^"xg§" ><4". A partition wall of single course of 
headers divides it into two rooms, the internal measurements of which are 
and g'2"'xy'g". No antiquities of any kind were found in 
these rooms. The building was entered from the east by a doorway 
nearly 3^ feet wide and its foundations are 17 feet above datum. 

(c) The well-like structure No. 11 composed of wedge-shaped bricks 
is built upon the western wall of the northern room of structure No. 21 
described above. The bricks employed in its construction measure i'5" 
long, greater width 10", smaller width 5" and 3" thick. 

{d) Only traces of the foundations of structure No. 7 (PI. VI, Tr. C,7 
and PI. II, c) which once formed a row of three rooms have survived in 
the form of a thick layer of iron refuse which obviously was laid under 
the foundations to keep off white ants etc. The use of iron slag in 
foundations is not met with at any other site and at Rairh also it was an 
exception rather than a rule as this is the only instance in which iron 
refuse was made use of in this peculiar fashion. The external dimensions 
of these row of rooms are 34' xi3'6". 

Other structures in this trench mclude 13 ring-pits, 3 jars and traces 
of 3 furnaces marked F6, F8 and Fg in the plan. 

Antiquities unearthed in this trench included besides objects of the 
usual kind found all over the area, a perfectly round and highly polished 
stone ball' (PI. XVIII, 10) and a terracotta figure of yakshi (PI. XV, g) 
with hair plaited on the back. 

Of the remaining trenches on this mound (PI. I, frontispiece) trenches 
D and G were found studded with ring-pits of which 38 were unearthed. 
Other remains included brick pavements and traces of five furnaces. 
Trench E yielded a lead seal (PI. XXVI, 22) of the Malava republic 
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inscribed in early Brahmi characters besides antiquities of the usual 
type. In trench M (PI. V) which marks the site of a stupendous dump 
of broken pottery of a thickness of over 6 feet, a group of four ring-pits 
surrounded by a low wall (PI. HI, b & PI. V, Tr. M, 3) of which the 
existing height is I'g" and hvo small portions of a drain of potter3^pipes 
were brought to light. These pipes are of the same type as in trenches 
A and 0 . 

Trench L {PL VI ). — ^This trench was cut on the eastern slope of the 
mound on which stands the modern village of Rairh. As completed it 
measures 74 feet from east to west and 127 feet from north to south. 
Some brick-walls (PI. IV, c) belonging to two or three houses were 
brought to light but no intelligible plan of anj^ one of these houses can 
be m.ade out. The buildings represent more than one structural period 
and are of so poor build that not more than a few courses have survived. 
The bricks employed are of var\dng sizes ranging from i'4"\x8"x3" to 
i'2"x,:j'' X3", Not man}^ portable antiquities were found in this area 
but amongst those unearthed are a few potter}' fragments, the like of 
which are not found on the larger mound. One of these is a handle 
(PI. XVIII, 3) made out of a mould in the form of the river goddess of 
exactly the same type as found at Naliasar-Sambhar and assignable to 
early Gupta times. Another pottery piece is a spout {2I" long) in the 
form of a Makara or crocodile head (PI. XVIII, 4) also found at Naliasar- 
Sambhar and belonging to the same period. The river-goddess handle 
found at Naliasar-Sambhar' is believed to be the river goddess Ganges 
issuing from the matted locks of Siva head which forms the neck of the 
vessel. Both these objects furnish some indication that this part of the 
ruins probably remained in occupation up to the earty Gupta period. 

Poitery Ring-Wells or Pits. 

As has been remarked above the entire area is studded with tlie 
so-called ‘Granaries' or pottery ring-wells (PI. Ill, a-e) which con- 
stitute both a puzzling and a noteworth}' feature of the excavations at 
Rairh. In all 115 ring-wells have been brought to light. These are 
composed of pottery rings ranging from 5 to 25 rings, fitted one on the 
top of the other. Each ring has a diameter of about 2 '2", is about 7" in 
height and about half an inch in thickness. The lower rim is slightly 
thicker than the thickness of the sides and the upper rim is flattened like 
the rim of a jar. On this upper flat rim rests the lower rim of' each 
succeeding ring. No mortar or adhesive of any kind is used for securing 
the joints but on account of the flatness of the meeting surfaces the joints 
are fairly close set. 

These ring-wells were constructed by digging pits to the required 
depth in which rings were laid oim above the pther and sides filled with 

^Excavations at Naliasar-Sambhar by D. R. Sahni, p. 51, PI. IV (g). 
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loose earth. Generally such wells are isolated with varying distances 
separating them but instances of clusters of three or four pits surrounded 
by low walls have also been excavated (PL III, b). 

With a view to arrive .at some definite conclusion as to the use to 
which these structures were put to, I had 55 out of the total of 115 brought 
to light, systematically emptied of their contents which were thoroughly 
examined. For tables showing details about these ring-wells and objects 
recovered from them see Appendix “A.” 

Before assigning any possible uses to which these ring-wells could 
have been put to, it would be necessary to examine their contents in 
detail. A glance at the tabulation (Appendix 'A’) would show that the 
majority of the pits yielded decayed earth, potsherds of almost all types 
of vessels, large number of broken and complete dishes or shakoras 
(the vessel in the greatest common use at Rairh), animal bones and a few 
minor antiquities comprising of beads, copper and iron objects, pottery 
plaques representing the motherrgoddess, model animals, grains of corn, 
and corroded copper coins etc. Out of the total number of 55 pits emptied 
9 were found packed with numbers of round-based pottery jars 
(PL III, e) arranged in layers of three or four but all with their mouths 
turned upside down and obviously laid with great care. Pit No. 24 in 
trench A yielded over 40 jars and from another in trench B. 25 vessels 
were taken out. Objects recovered from other pits were generally found 
between the surface and a few feet above the base of the pit ; their bottoms 
either contained comparatively few potsherds or decayed earth alone. 
A characteristic feature of pottery discovered in these pits was that it 
bore that light greenish colour which is invariably associated with pottery 
objects that have, long remained immersed in sewage or stagnant water. 
This colour on the pottery and light and loose nature of the earth can 
only be due to disintegration of organic substances. 

Now, as to the possible uses that these ring- wells could have been 
put to, the suggestion that these may be wells for drawing water from, 
does not hold good at all and may be dismissed at once as their bases 
are not only far above the sub-soil water level but end several feet short 
of the bed of the river Dhil which flows on three sides of the ruins. They 
could also not have been used for storing water as neither their bases 
are provided with bottoms nor are they plastered on the sides; water if 
stored into them would soon be absorbed by the earth. 

As regards the view advanced that they might have been used for 
storing grain or other household objects, a view which has given rise to 
the term 'Granary,' I am of the opinion that their bottomless bases and 
unplastered sides would have resulted, if anything, in rapid deterioration 
on account of the effects of moisture rather than preserve the gram. 
Further, if these were granaries one could expect to find corn at 
the bottom but not even in one instance this has proved to be such. Few 



grains of corn that were found in Granaries in trench 0 , Nos. 4 & 13, 
trench N, No. 11 & 29 were found in upper levels. The discovery of ’ 
numbers of pottery vessels in some of these pits in different parts of the 
mound may suggest that these pits were probably meant for storing 
pottery jars but this view also must be set aside as tlie same type of 
vessels, e.g., round-base lotas j have been found in pits scattered in differ- 
ent parts of the mound and as this pottery has nothing to commend about, 
there are no reasons to believe that this type of jar was valued over every 
other type. 

The decayed nature of the earth, greenish colour on pottery and the 
presence of numbers of vessels in some of them are all pointers that these 
pits were most probably used as soak-pits. All minor antiquities recovered 
from inside these could have accidentally dropped in but the presence of 
vessels laid in a systematic order (PI. VI, section of ring-well No. 24), 
all turned upside down, cannot but be without a definite purpose. Just 
as in modern soak-pits earthenware vessels, kerosene oil tins, brick-bats 
etc., are used with a view to prevent the pit from collapsing and at the 
same time not interfering with the soaking-in process of the sewage, so 
in these ancient shafts, pots with their mouths downwards were arranged 
to allow sewage to pass to the bottom and be absorbed by the soil. Such 
an arrangement besides not interfering with the soaking-in process of 
the pit rendered the pit safer as well. In such pits only liquid matter 
was thrown but in other underground shafts all sort of rubbish and dust 
was dumped in and in order tliat these might remain effective as soak-pits, 
these must have been periodicalty cleared of their contents and protected 
by some sort of arrangement to prevent accidental fall of children etc. 

That these soak-w'ells formed parts of houses (which being of mud 
have left no traces behind) is showm by the presence of a surrounding 
brick-wall enclosing four such pits in trench M (PI. Ill, b) and traces of 
platform around a group of three in trench B. Small lengths of pottery 
pipe-drains have been found in the vicinity of some of the pits (PI. V, 
Tr. ilf, I & 2) and I am inclined to believe that these drains were pro- 
vided to carry heavy flow of water away from the pits when these for 
some reason temporarily became ineffective. 

The depth of soak-wells range from 1^5'^ to 19^4-2" whereas 
some penetrate into the undisturbed virgin soil, the bases of others are 
only a few feet below the surface of the mound. This discrepancy 
explains that some of the pits built in the early period were raised and 
reused while others which were newdy sunk were not taken so deep down 
into the soil. 

In a few instances upper portions of large earthen jars were fitted 
in place of pottery rings (PI. Ill, d) and sometimes colossal jars were 
buried besides the soak-w^ells for storing water (PI. Ill, c). 
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In the excavations on the Bliir mound at Taxila^ numerous circular 
or occasionally square wells were laid bare and some of these were found 
filled with numbers of vessels laid upside down in the same manner as 
at Rairh. Sir John Marshall is of the opinion that they were soak-wells. 
The same site also furnished large earthen jars placed one above the other, 
with a hole in the bottom of each and provided another form of soak- 
wells resembling those met with in Mesopotamia. 

In his excavations at Ujjain in the Gwalior State, Mr. Garde un- 
eartiied a number of ring-pits and in his Annual Administration Report 
for the year 1938-39 the excavator writes as follows, “Among interesting 
objects uneartlied in these excavations foremost mention may be made 
of the so-called ring- wells. These are made up of large earthenware 
rings fitted by rims one above another. In some cases so may as 20 to 
25 rings were piled up to a height of about 12 to 14 feet. Contents of 
these wells or pits varied in character from decayed earth, coins, stone 
relic caskets and pieces of pottery to bones of a horse or ass in one 
instance. It is surmised that these were used chiefly for storing grain 
and other similar domestic articles.” I am, however, unable to agree 
with the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Garde for reasons given above. 

Other ancient sites on which ring-wells of identical construction have 
been laid bare are Brahmanabad or Mansura in Sind and Sravastl or 
Saheth-Maheth in the United Provinces. Mr. H. Cousens, working at 
Brahmanabad^ excavated no less than seven narrow deep wells composed 
of circular sections of burnt earthenware placed one upon the other. 
He writes “they went down from the uppermost surface to the sand 
below the alluvial deposit. In most cases they were within the rooms 
of houses and were no doubt private. In sinking one of these wells they 
had cut through a six-inches water pipe. They seem to point to the fact 
of the drying up or change in the course of the river, during the last 
occupation, when each householder had to sink his own well to provide 
this necessary of life, and, when these dried up, further occupation of 
the site became impossible.” The view that they were wells for drawing 
water from does not seem to hold good as their foundations do not go deep 
enough into the soil but the fact that tliey went down below the alluvial 
deposit wll make them very effective soak-wells. 

Digging at Sravasti® Dr. J. Ph. Vogel brought to light two pits com- 
poser! of earthenware rings fitting together so as to form vertical tubes 
and thought them to be drains, a conclusion very near to that established 
•by the close examination of numerous pits opened up at Rairh. 


A Guide to Taxila by Marshall, pp. 1^4-145 and A. S. Rs. 1919-20, p. 22 ; 1920-21, p. 19 ; 
1924-25, p. 47 and I 929 - 30 * P- 68. 

2 A. S. R. 1903-04, p. 135 and A. S. R. 1908-9, p. 81, Fig. 2. 

2 A. S. R. 1907-8, p. 110, Plate XXVII and XXXII. 
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Parallel Walls.— The other peculiar feature of the excavations on 
this site is the presence of the foundations of series of parallel walls of 
which no less than ten sets have been brought to light (PI. II, b, d and 
PL IV, a). As has been described in the foregoing pages none of the 
walls comprising these sets have more than four courses of bricks and 
the spacing between the walls is invc^iably packed up with hard set 
moramdi clay totally devoid of antiquities. These series of parallel walls, 
the purpose of which is not easily intelligible, at first sight appear to be 
miniature models of the parallel walls excavated at the prc-historic city 
of Harappa in the Montgomerj^ District of the Punjab but whereas the 
latter are built on a stupendous scale and are differently planned and there 
is no doubt about their being component parts of a granar}^ for the 
storage of commodities, the constructions at Rairh scr\'cd quite a different 
purpose. A structure similar in nature to the parallel walls at Rairh was 
excavated at Mohen-jo-daro^ beneath the pavement of a room. Dr. 
Mackay in his description writes, “The only clue to its use is provided 
by a set of six parallel brick channels in the northern half of room 64 
(PI. XXLV, f). These channels are 5 '2" long and they average 6' 5" in 
width and 10" in depth. Though no ashes were found, nor do the bricks 
show any signs of smoke, it is possible, none the less, that cooking pots 
were placed over wood fires in the channels just as in modern Sind and 
even in our own kitchens. If this was so, the cooking must have been 
on rather a large scale, certainly for more persons than one family. 
This together with the large courtyard and the position of this building 
suggest that it was a khan or some other public structure." The striking 
similarity of the series of parallel walls unearthed at Rairh and those 
beneath the floor of a room at the pre-historic site of the Indus Valley 
cannot be set aside. Neither ashes, charcoals nor signs of burning of 
any kind have been noticed in any of the channels of the parallel w'alls 
at Rairh, nor have the^^ yielded any objects. Their uniform nature of 
construction and the presence of hard set moraindi clay in the channels 
preclude the possibility of their ever having been used as fire-places. 
Analogous structures both with the super-incumbent platforms and with- 
out them have been excavated at Paharpur,= Bengal, as w^ell. That their 
purpose ^yas to serve as foundations for floors to prevent the possibility 
of their sinking is evident from their use at Mohen-jo-daro., Rairh and 
Paharpur. ^ Luckily, the survival at Rairh of a fragmentary pavement, 
one brick in thickness, covering the channels of one set of parallel walls 
(Trench N, PI. II, d) leads to the same conclusion. The floor is con- 
structed in the manner described below. The channels between the walls 
which are filled with moraindi clay are covered over with bricks laid 


’ F. E. M., Vol. I, p. J 05 and Vol. 11 (PI. XLV, f). 

- Excavations at Paharpur, Bengal, by Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, PI. XX(a). 



lengthwise. The intervening space between two such bricks on the top 
of the walls is covered by bricks cut out to the required size. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that these parallel walls probably 
served no other purpose than the foundations of solid pavements and 
channels filled with moramdi clay -were provided with a view to economize 
the use of bricks. What the nature of the superstructure was is well- 
nigh impossible to say in the absence of any further clues. 
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Vessels. 

Poiiery the exception of a few vases which are hand-made, 
the whole range of pottery discovered at Rairh is made on tire wheel. 
Hand-made examples are confined to small feeding cups (PI. VII, 45 
and PI. XI, 23 & 24) alone. Amongst a very large number of complete 
and fragmentary vessels found there is not a single painted sherd and 
in the absence of designs, forms of pottery alone are of utmost importance 
for purposes of dating and comparison with pottery found at other sites. 
The' fabric of which the ware is made cannot be depended upon as it is 
likely to differ under different local conditions. With a view to facilitate 
comparative study I have included line drawings of pottery and stone 
vessels (Pis. VII — ^IX) with the hope that the publication of future finds 
on similar lines will give proper chronological classification of pottery of 
the historic period. The potter}^ found at Rairh covers nearly five 
centuries from about the 3rd century B.C. to about the close of the 
second half of the 2nd century of the Christian era and shows that 
uniformity of forms and fabric, whether found on the surface of the 
mound or at the earliest level recorded, which renders any further sub- 
division unnecessary. On the contrary it proves that although the site 
was deserted and reoccupied on three different occasions the forms during 
the period remained very much the same. 

A few decorative designs met with on rare pieces consist of stamped 
patterns, plain incised lines done on the wheel (PI. XI, 8), the rope or 
the chain pattern done with the finger nails (PI. XI, 3) and the pot-marks 
comprising of the swastika and that enigmatic symbol (PL XI, 2 & 3) 

which may either be the taurine symbol, the Brahmi Ma or the wheel 
and the tri-ratna, in raised characters. The chain pattern and the pot- 
marks are found on larger jars onty. The symbols were finished 
on the vases before^ being baked. The symbol .was considered as 
sacred as the swastika seems almost certain as both are found in com- 
bination with each other not only on pot-sherds but on seals (PI. XXVI, 
19 & 20) and on the sides of furnace No. 27 in trench N. Perforated 
pottery is represented by a few examples (PI. XI, 21) and its’ rarity 
suggests that it was imported from some other site. Handled and spouted 
vases were common enough and ribbed pottery was also manufactured to 
a certain extent. 

The clay of the locality which contains large proportions of sand, is 
porous and, as such, far from the quality required for producing good 
ware. In order to reduce its porosity and gain the required adhesive 
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quality, carbonaceous material in the form of wheat straw, chaff or cow- 
dung was added to the clay. A copious mixture of these substances can 
be easily seen on the surface or in the core of numerous broken vessels. 
Pots made of such coarse clay burnt dull red on the surface directly 
exposed to the fire in the kiln but imparted dark colour to the core on 
account of partial combustion of carbonaceous materials. The thicker the 
vessels, the greater is the thickness of this dark core, the closer examina- 
tion of which reveal straw and the presence of wheat grain and chaff. 
On account of lack of clay compact in texture the potters of Rairh pro- 
duced wares of poor hardness and coarse quality but no over-burnt speci- 
mens have been found. A few vases of gray colour have been found, 
but whether this gray colour is the result of smoking in the kiln or due to 
some special kind of clay is difficult to say but such wares like some small 
pieces are free from straw, chaff etc. 

The surfaces of some of the vessels were coated with a thick layer 
of red ochre which in many instances has a tendency to peel off. This 
is the only colour decoration on Rairh pottery which besides making the 
ware bright red concealed its coarse surface, fissures and other defects. 
The red paint was applied on the outer surface leaving the bottom nn- 
paihted and in the interior as far as the hand permitted. Cream or 
whitish wash mixed with powdered mica was also applied but generally 
speaking this is restricted to vessels the clay of which contained lesser 
degree of straw etc. No glazed pieces have come to light. 

It is not possible to say anything with regard to the nature of the 
kilns used and the form of the wheel on which the potters worked. 
Vessels with flat bases show marks of thread used in separating them 
from the wheel, others with slightly convex or round bases show marks 
of scratching and the use of the dabber for rounding and enlarging them 
before baking. 

A narrow-necked vase (PI. XI, ii) made of light pink clay of fine 
consistency bearing highly polished slip is the best finished vase found 
at Rairh. This is undoubtedly a foreign importation and can definitely 
be assigned as Buddhist pottery; having been found in the upper levels 
at Mohen-jo-daro dated about the beginning of the 3rd century A.D., at 
Bairat and Raj agriha in Bihar. The fine pink paste of which the vase 
is made is so carefully polished that it presents stone-like appearance. 
I am inclined to assign this fine vase to the 2nd-3rd century A. D. 

The vase described above (PI. XI, ii; No. R. 1807) was found in 
trench D at a depth of i'6" below surface. It is round-based and 4'i 
inches high. 

A few theriomorphic vessels (PI. VII, 40 & PI. XI, i) that have been 
found are in the forni of monkeys. Only bvo perfect examples have 
survived. The pot was turned on the wheel and details finished in hand. 
A monkey’s head obtained from a mould was fixed to a portion of the 
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rim and two clay strips on the body of the jar were added to represent 
arms. Legs and tail are represented by three small stumps fixed to the 
fiat base in the form of a tripod. An aperture near the bottom of the 
vase represented the genital organ of the monkey. The vase is made of 
the usual kind of clay and bears traces of red ochre with which the face, 
hands and a part of the body were painted. This vase could only have 
served as a toy as the water poured in it passed through the genital 
organ. It is 5-4" high.- (Locus Tr. D, level i-l- feet B.S.)._ Vessels in 
the form of animals are found among the relics of most ancient civiliza- 
tions and were known in India as early as the 3rd millennium B. C. as 
shown by the discovery of a theriomorphic vase in the form of a couchant 
ram at Mohen-jo-daro’ in the Indus Valley. But whereas, the Mohen-jo- 
daro example could have been used as an inkstand, the pieces found at 
Kairh are toys as on account of a, hole near the bottom, these could not 
have held any liquid. 

Feeding cups of which only a few examples have been found are 
hand-made and crudely finished. Of the two illustrated in Plate No. XI, 
23 & 24, one is provided with a double spout pierced with narrow holes 
and the other is in the form of a cup with a fairly wide hole. 

Potter’s dabbers or mallets for tapping the surface of pottery jars 
on their removal from the wheel, of the usual shape have been found. 
With a single exception which is of stone (PI. XI, 20) and another cut 
out of a brick, the rest are of terracotta. 

Potter}^ vessels illustrated in Plates Nos. VII, VIII & XI include, 
many types of vases for domestic use. The vessel in commonest use and 
in great demand was a type of dish (PI. VIII, 20 & PI. XI, 10) or 
Shakora with a narrow base and deep sloping sides with incurved rims. 
Large numbers of these, both complete and fragmentary were found all 
over the area and at all levels. They also constituted the majorit}? of 
the sherds gathered from inside the ring-pits or soak-wells and, if our 
assumption that these pits were used as dust or rubbish bins in addition 
to soak-wells is correct, it would seem tliat these dishes used for eating 
from were thrown away after use, just as in modern India Hindus reject 
pottery vessels other than for cooking or storing as impure after the}^' 
have once been brought into use. Lote-shaped vessels of different shapes 
and sizes (Pis. VIII & XI) were used as drinking vessels. Tumblers or 
beakers (PI. VII, 38 & 39 and PI. XI, 8) so commonly found at Mohcn- 
jo-daro and Harappa were not in common vogue as not more than two 
examples of this type, have been found. A variety which is of special 
interest is illustrated in Plate No. VIII, 6 — Q- Out of five hoards of 
silver punch-marked coins found at Rairh, four hoards were found con- 
tained in such jars. These flare-rimmed vessels with medium-sized 

1 F. E. -M., Vol. I, p. 188, PI. LX'sn. 
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necks have hat round bases and taper from bottom upwards. As a rule 
tliey are better finished, painted red and bear incised linear decorations 
round the shoulders. Miniature vases have been found in fairly large 
numbers and these seem to have been a staple product of the potter as 
no care was bestowed in finishing them. Colossal jars for the storage 
of water etc. are elongated in shape and provided with pointed domical 
bases (PI. X, 20) which necessitated their being buried into the floor up to 
a certain depth. Gharas with almost spherical bodies were of the 
common variety and circular ring-shaped jar-stands (PI. VII, g) that 
have been found suggest that supports were provided for them. Number 
of round-based lotas or jars (PI. VIII, 5) of the shape used for drawing 
water from a Persian wheel, found from inside the soak-wells, were laid 
in la5/ers in the shafts of the pits with their mouths turned upside down. 
Jar covers of three varieties, have been found. The first type is dish- 
shaped (PI. VII, 31) provided with a ring-handle; the second variety has 
a knob in the middle (PI. VII, 32) and to the third type belong a few 
examples shown in Plate VII, 33. Large-sized troughs provided with 
handles were manufactured but besides a few fragments (PI. XI, 19) no 
complete example has been found. Cups with almost straight sides 
(PI. XI, 9), bowl-like receptacles, pans, handled and spouted vases 
(PI. VIII, 13 — 18), offering stands (PI. VII, 41), bottle stoppers, small 
dish-like lamps and various varieties of squated vessels were among other 
types of vessels manufactured. The vessels of the last class have their 
lower half shaped like a dish, are narrow-mouthed and have a sharp 
ridge on the sides (PI. VIII, 25 & 26). 

In addition to those described above a few vases (PI. VIII, 2 & 4) 
of graceful forms with long tapering necks and almost flat or round 
bases- have also been found. The}^ are painted red and were mostly 
confined to trench L on the eastern slope of the modern village which also 
yielded a handle of a jar depicting the river goddess (PI. XVTII, 3) of 
exactly the same type as found at Naliasar-Sambhar and belonging to the 
Gupta period. Besides this faint evidence furnished by the pottery 
handle and a Makara-sha.ped spout (PI. XVIII, 4) no other relics of the 
Gupta times have been found but the possibility that the site remained 
in partial occupation till the early Gupta period may not be rejected as 
the tribal republic of the Malavas settled in eastern Rajputana was sub- 
dued by Samudragupta in his Northern Indian campaigns which lasted 
from circa. 330 to 336 A. D. 

Stone Vessels {PI. IX) that have been found are made of steatite, 
commonly known as soap-stone, of which abundant supplies are avail- 
able in the Jaipur State. The only exception which is a foreign importa- 
tion is a fragment of the rim of a large bowl of polished Clmnar sand- 
stone in typical Asokan technique. They are quite regular in shape and 
turned on the lathe. The forms include cups with round and flat 
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pedestalled bases, flat ckcular caskets provided ' with' grooved rims to 
take separate lids and circular jar covers. Some of the vessels bear 
circular linear decoration incised on the lathe ranging from a single line 
to four lines while others are decorated with linear geometric patterns in 
the form of triangles or cross-hatchings. 

Their rarity combined with small sizes show that stone vessels were 
not in common use and must have been expensive as well. They were 
probably used for keeping cosmetic, unguents or jewellery and must 
have been highly prized. The only stone bowl which could have been 
used for eating purposes (PI. IX, i) has a diameter of about 4^^ inches. 
It may be remarked that none of the stone vessels have forms common 
v/ith pottery vases. They are very similar to the relic caskets found on 
Buddhist sites for the enshrinement of bod}^ relics. Steatite caskets of 
similar types were found in fairly large numbers at Naliasar-Sambhar. 

Different t5^pes of stone vases are illustrated in Plates IX and XI, 
4, 5 & 6) and their descriptions are given below : — 

Fig. I {R.20ig). — Greyish yellow steatite bowl with pedestalled base. 
Broken round the rim. Diameter 435"; Locus: Trench C, r| 
feet below surface. 

Fig. 2. — Greyish yellow steatite bowl; ht. i‘36". Fragment of a 
pedestalled bowl udth recessed rim on to which is fitted a cover. 
Decorated with a band of four incised lines. Found on surface 
of mound. 

Fig. 5 {R.2S2o). — Casket without lid, lower half decorated with 
incised cross-hatch design; grey steatite; ht. O’S". Locus: 
Trench C; 3 feet below surface. 

Fig. 4 {R./}.gS). — Lower portion of a casket; yellowish steatite. 
Diameter 3'''; Locus: Trench C; 3" below surface. 

Fig. 5 {R.2138). — Casket without lid; grey steatite; ht, 0-85". 
Locus: Trench C; 2|- feet below surface. 

Fig. 6 {R. 234.8 ). — Steatite; dark grey colour; ht. I'l"; domical jar 
lid. Locus : Trench D ; i|- feet below surface. 

Fig. 7 {R.1331). — ^Three tiered jar lid decorated with linear geometri- 
cal patterns; grey steatite; ht. 1-2". Locus: Trench G; 2 feet 
below surface. 

Fig. 8 {R.2200). — Casket without lid; brownish steatite; ht. 1". 
Locus : Trench F ; i-| feet below surface. 

Ftg: g {R.1424). Casket with round base; grey steatite; ht. 0'75". 
Locus : Trench H ; 2 feet below surface, •, 

Fig. 10 {R.553)' Js-r lid decorated with circular and floral linear 
design; grey steatite; diameter 2'i'k Locus: Trench A; '3 feet 
below surface. - . 

Fig, II. Fragment of a vase with projecting rim; grey steatite. 
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Metal Utensils . — With the exception of a couple of long-handled 
bronze ladles (PI. XX, 17) found in D. D. i at a depth of below 
surface, base of an offering stand of bronze, a highly corroded bronze 
cup and a couple of fragments of vessels of uncertain use, all other 
utensils are made of iron. It is rather surprising that none of the iron 
vessels bear any semblance to pottery forms, a fact which may lead to 
the conclusion that these played no important role in the household 
scheme. They are confined to dishes with flat and round bases and the 
majority are provided with vertical handles (PI. X, 7 — 10 & PI. XX, 
14, 15) ranging from one to thr.ee. I am inclined to believe that these 
handled dishes were either used as oil carriers or, what is more pfobable, 
as dippers for taking out molten metal for casting tools etc. The thick- 
ness of dishes which is far more in proportion to their sizes suggests that 
these were meant to hold heavy weights, probably in the form of molten 
metal. All these vessels are highly corroded and in a poor state of pre- 
servation. They are all cast except for the handles which were shaped 
by hammering. What the length of the handles was and how were they 
.shaped is not possible to say as no complete example has been found. Of 
the- five dishes illustrated in Plate X, 6 — 10, No. 6 (R.iig3) is a round- 
based shallow dish measuring 7-5 inches in diameter and 0-3" thick. 
No. 8, diameter 3-5" and No. 7 (R.125), diameter 3-1", are, round-based 
handled oil-carriers and Nos. 9 & 10 (R.242, diameter 4" and R.iio, 
diameter 5-3") are examples of flat-based dippers provided with two 
handles. 


4 



CHAPTER IV. 


Figurines and Model Animals. 

At the outset it may be stated that only one fragment of stone statuary 
has been found at Rairh. This piece (PI. XVIII, i; R.3735) which is 
a part of a soap-stone sculpture is only 23 inches high but judging from 
the height of the existing part of the lower portion of the left leg, the 
entire sculpture must have been five times as high. The figure stood 
on a pedestal i-8" long by i'2" wide. Against the left leg of the central 
figure, which presumably was some deity^ stands a headless female devotee 
facing the leg (ht. I'qS") with her right arm double-folded and left fully 
stretched holding a garland. She is bedecked with anklets and bangles, 
wears an ornamental loin cloth and her hair arranged in two locks and 
terminating in a single braid fall up to the Imee- joints on the back. The 
main figure also wears anklets. Judging from the style and workman- 
ship of this piece I am inclined to assign it to the Sunga period, i.c., 
about the 2nd century B.C. 

All other human as well as animal representations are made of the 
same poor quality clay that was employed for manufacturing pottery 
vessels and contain almost the same proportion of chaff etc., which on 
burning imparted dark grey colour to the core. Mica mixed with red 
ochre and clay solution was employed for painting the figurines. Red 
colour which possibly had some religious significance also remedied warp 
in baking by concealing their rough surfaces. Quite a large number of 
human figurines have been found at Rairh. These include horse and 
elephant riders (PI. XVI, i & 8), a few representations of j^akshis 
(PL XV, a, c & g), a unique stark-naked male figure (PI. XVIII, 2), and 
numerous female figurines (Pis. XII & XIV). Objects of the last order 
are identified as representations of the mother-goddess of which several 
distinct types are found. The multiplicity of the types which must have 
been easily intelligible to the ancient inhabitants cannot be explained. 
It may, however, be presumed that different qualities were attributed 
to different types. Among the several varieties described below only 
those belonging to type (i) are partly hand-made and partly cast; others 
are cast but whereas large number of casts have been found, not a single 
mould has been discovered. 

Mother Goddess . — ^The cult of the Nature or Mother-goddess had its 
origin in the hoary past. The deity played a supreme role in the religion 
of the Indus Valley people in the 3rd millennium B.C. and representa- 
tions of the goddess have been found in Baluchistan, Iran, Mesopotamia, 
Asia Minor, the Balkans, Syria, Palestine, Crete and Egypt showing 
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that the cult of the goddess was prevalent from the Indus to the Nile in 
the chalcolithic times, but which country is to be credited with its origin 
cannot yet be told. This much, however, is certain that in India the 
cult of the goddess was wide-spread before the incoming of the Aryans 
and was so deep-rooted that it not only survived the Aryan invasion but 
was assimilated in the Vedic fold in tiie form of the Earth goddess or 
Prithvi and is worshipped till this day as Shakti. 


Types of Mother-Goddess. 

Type No. i . — To this type are assigned a number of crude figurines, 
han d-mad e except for the face which was obtained from a mould and 
joined to* the core. They are nude except for a. girdle and a scarf round 
the head and are bedecked with simple ornaments. Of the three figurines 
illustrated in Plate XII, (c, f & g). Fig. (g). (R.2422, ht. 67/8") is a 

headless model wearing a double-banded loin cloth and a necklace from 
which hang four long pendants; Fig. (f). (R.330, ht. 5I") is nude except 

for a scarf round the head and neck which falls up to the breasts and a 
girdle. The scarf is decorated with embossed square patterns filled in 
with mica dust. The front of both these figures is painted red. Fig. (c). 
(R.1705, ht. S'i") of which only the head has survived, is made of dark 
colour clay and painted with a slip of the same colour containing abund- 
ance of mica. Its elaborate head-gear fastened by two vertical bands on 
the sides is decorated with a centi'al jewel. It was obtained from a far 
more elaborate mould than those described above. 

Type No. 2 . — ^This type is represented bj^ cas t pottery plaques con- 
vex at the back. The goddess (PI. XIII, b) stands full front with an 
elaborate new type of halo round her head. The halo very much 
resembles the wings on terracotta figure from Basrah.^ She' wears a 
necklace and a garland hanging over her breast down to the navel and 
heav}^ pendants in the ears from which hang several strings of beads or 
pearls and appears to hold the folded drapery in her left hand and an 
unidentifiable sword-like object in her right hand. The well-proportioned 
form and outline of the body, folds of drapery and minute ornamental 
details are so well executed and balanced that it is undoubtedly the best 
finished of all types. The transparency of the elaborate nether garment 
is suggestive of the fact that fine cloth was woven during this period. 

-.•The goddess is painted red. Over two dozen examples of this type have 
been found and having been obtained from the same mould, their average 
height including the pedestal is about 6 inches. The example illustrated 
(R.1184, ht. 5'9") was found in Trench Z) at a depth of 3 feet below 
surface.. 


1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, A. S. R. 1913-14, PI. XLIV, i. 
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’ Type No. 5— In this type (PI. XIII, c) the goddess stands full front 
with her hands on hips. She is completely nude except for a double- 
banded girdle and is bedecked with ornaments, e.g.. ear-rings, necklace, 
bangles and anklets. The diadem on the head is ornamented with a star- 
shaped six pointed jewel in the middle in addition to three palmette 
branches that emerge from its proper left side and a double string of 
pearls hanging from the proper right extremity. That this type was very 
popular is shown by the fact that over 50 such figurines have been found. 
Average height including the pedestal is 6 inches. The figures bear 
ti-aces of red paint mixed with plenty of mica' dust; (R.1979, ht. 5-8", 
Tr. D, 2 feet below surface). 

Type No. 4. — ^The 'goddess (PI. XIII, d) is simpler in finish than 
those described above. She is, as usual, painted red and stands full front 
carrying a pair of fish in her right hand while the left hand on the left 
hip is seen holding the girdle. The figure, in addition to an elaborate 
indistinct coiffure, heavy ear-pendants and a neck ornament, wears a 
garland over the right shoulder in the manner the sacred thread is worn 
by the Hindus. The example illustrated (R.919) is 5'7" high including 
the' pedestal and was found in Trench H, only a foot below surface. 

Type No. 5. — Not many examples of type No. 5 (PI. XIII, f) have 
been found. The goddess has a markedly thin waist and is draped in a 
transparent nether garment hanging from the waist. She stands full front 
with right arm bent at an awkward angle and the left appears to hold 
the hip girdle in position. In addition she wears ear-rings, a necklace, 
bangles, armlets and a coiffure. The limbs are quite out of proportion 
and as a work of art the figure is far inferior to type Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 
Height of the figure (R.3075) including the pedestal is 6'5". 

Type No. 6 . — ^This type is represented by only one example 
(PI. XII, b) of which the lower half alone has survived. It is of crude 
workmanship and is thickly painted with red ochre. Standing' full front, 
she holds some objects in her right hand and the left, as usual, rests on 
the hip. Anklets, bangles, girdle and a necklace of which only two 
pendants can be seen ornamented the figure. It 'was found in Trench A 

' about 5 feet below surface. ' Judging from its present height (4'i"} the 
complete figure must have been about 8 inches high. 

j Type No. 7.— This figure (PI. XII, e) which stands full front has 

a big knot over the head and the hair underneath is secured with a 
garland on the forehead. On either side of the head are what a,ppear 
to be two palm trees, each with three branches and a bunch of dates (?). 
She is painted red and bedecked with two heavy reel-shaped ear-bma- 
ments which hang from the lobes held by s'trings. She wears a garland 
over the right shoulder and a girdle on the skirt which hangs from the 
waist held in position by_ a waist-band. The horizontal folds of the 
drapery are depicted in a highly conventional manner. The hands which 
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rest on the hips hold some unidentifiable objects. No. R.3435, ht. 7‘4" 
is the only complete plaque belonging to a few examples of this type. 

Type No. 8. — Of this type only a few examples have been found 
and the one illustrated (PI. XIII, a) is the best of the lot. The hair under 
the pyramidal head-gear are arranged in two. braids falling on the 
shoulders. She stands full front with her right hand bent up to the 
shoulder holding some indistinct object. Her left hand on the left thigh 
is holding the two-stringed girdle worn on the nether garment the 
transparency of which is another proof that fine cloth was woven during 
the centuries preceding and following the Christian era to which period 
these plaques are assigned. The figure is bedecked with bangles, ear- 
pendants and a new type of neck-band from the centre of which hangs 
a circular pendant inset with a six-rayed jewel. The height of the plaque* 
(R.3625) which was found inside a soak-well including the pedestal is 
6'2 inches. 

Type No. g . — This cast pottery plaque (PI. XIII, e) is distinguished 
from other types by the presence of a ringed and spouted jar or Kaman- 
dalu held by the goddess in her right hand. Her left hand rests to 
the level of the breasts. The pyramidal head-dress consists of four tiers. 
She is draped in a skirt over the left side of which hangs a long pointed 
object, probably a spear. She wears necklace, bangles, anklets and ear- 
rings. The figure which stands full front is 47" high including the 
pedestal. 

Type No. 10. — ^The peculiar feature of this type, represented by 
only one example, (PL XII, d) is that the goddess wears, a fiounged skirt 
not noticed in any other type. She stands full front, is painted with a 
thick coat of red ochre and its height including the pedestal is 6 75". The 
workmanship is rather primitive. The plaque was found in Trench H, 
3^ feet below surface. 

Type. No. ii. — Only three examples of this type have been found. 
The figure (PI. XII, a) which stands full front holds a mace-like object 
in the right hand which rests on the hip. She is wearing a double-tiered 
crown, ear-rings, and a neck ornament in addition to bangles with which 
the entire length of the left arm is covered. The folds of the nether 
garment, held by a three-stringed girdle, suggest that she wears a dhoti- 
like garment. The plaque (R.3194) found in Trench C, 2 feet below 
surface, is 4'8" inches high. 

Miscellaneous Types. — In addition to the types detailed above 
several fragments of plaques representing various other types have been 
found but for want of fuller details these are grouped under the head 
“Miscellaneous types" and are illustrated in Plate XIV, a-g. 

Yakshis. — ^These are represented by a few examples only and the 
best out of the lot is No. R.407 (PI. XV, g). This is also one of the 
best clay casts in the round made of paste of very fine consistency. The 
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left arm and body below the navel is missing. The figure wears an 
elaborate turban-like head-dress and is bedecked with a necklace con- 
sisting of three barrel-shaped pendants and bangles round the right wrist. 
She holds a round object (?) between the thumb and the fore-finger. 
The figure is exquisitely executed and minute ornamentation were prob- 
ably finished after it came out of the mould. It may be assigned to 
Sunga period (circa 2nd century B.C.) and bears resemblance to yakshi 
figures on Bharhut Stupa." A blind hole on the head of tlie figure 
suggests that she supported some object on the head. Height 
found in Trench C, 6 inches below surface. 

No. R.1593 (PI. XV, a) is anotlier yakshi figure represented on cast 
pottery plaque. She stands full front with legs crossed. The broken 
arms are raised towards the head. Height 4‘9". Found in Trench D, 

4 feet below surface. 

No. R.2062 (PL XV c) represents the lower portion of another yakshi 
figure standing cross-legged holding a chowri-likc object in her left hand. 
Height 3’6". Found in Trench C, feet below surface. 

^ ^iva . — This cast pottery plaque (PI. XV, b) painted 

with red ochre containing mica particles is convex at the back. Two 
figures, a male and a female arc depicted, the left arm of the male figure 
is thrown round the female and the right hand holds an object that cannot 
be identified. The female figure is resting on the right leg, the left is 
raised as in pose of dance. Her right hand rests on the left thigh of the 
male figure and the left hand on the hip. She wears bangles and an/ 
elaborate coiffure. The male figure has a well defined moon-crescent on 
the forehead and is easily identified as Siva and the group as Siva and 
Parvati (No. R.885; ht. 4-6"; width S'ls")- Found in Trench G, i|- feet 
below surface. 

Another fragment of clay cast in the round (ht. 3’3"), depicting a 
female figure seated on the lap of the male figure to her right (PI. XV, f) 
m.ay also represeuLBiva and Parvati in an amorous pose. I am inclined 
to assign this piece to the Gupta period. 

Another plaque (PI. XV, d) that deserves mention is also obtained 
from a mould. It represents a female and a male figure standing full 
front. The crowned female figure which is taller than the male stands 
to his right with her hand placed on the head of the young man as if in 
the act of benedicting. The male figure whose right hand is on the hip 
of the female figure is seen holding a pair of fish in his left hand, an 
emblem usually seen in the hand of the mother-goddess (PI. XIII, d). 
The exact explanation of this group is not intelligible but from the 
presence of fish in the hand of the male figure I am inclined to believe 
that the group may mean to represent some form of the supreme Shakti 


1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, PI. XXVII, Fig. 46. 
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in combination with a secondary male deity. Dimensions j" x 3-75^ ; 
found in Trench N, i|- feet below surface. 

Male Figures. — ^Male human figures are represented by, a fairly large 
number of riders which were once fitted on horse or elephant backs. 
These crudely finished riders are of two different types. In one, the head 
fashioned out of a mould has a turban-like head-gear but the other type 
which is entirely hand-made is fitted with a circular head-dress from both 
sides of which hang curved plaits. These figures were , just stuck to the 
backs of horses or elephants (PI. XVI, i & 8) and are very poor examples 
of potters’ art. 

One of the male figures (PI. XVIII, 2; No. R.5 q 6) found in the 
course of excavations is a torso with dropsical abdomen. This stark- 
naked figure wears a waist-band or a girdle round the waist and is painted 
red. Height 4'i5". Found in Trench C, 2-|- feet below surface. 

A very amusing group of human figurines (PI. XVIII, 6, 7, 8 & 12) 
consisting of over thirty pieces was found in the vicinity of Structure 
No. 27 in Trench N mixed up with ashes and burnt clay, which probably 
represented all that was left of the furnace or kiln in which these pieces 
were baked. All are toys without heads of rather crude make but of 
interest as almost each one of these is either pierced with a hole in the 
trunk or provided with projections in which fitted separate heads or limbs. 
These toys with movable limbs must have provided plenty of amusement 
to the children. One of these holding a drum between the arms is of 
special interest (PI. XVIII, 8). Locus: Trench N, 2 feet below surface. 

Model Animals. — Large numbers of model animals that have been 
found constitute toys for the use of children but some of these could also 
have been used as votive offerings. The following animals have been 
identified and are listed below in the order of their popularity : — 

(1) Horse with rider. 

(2) Elephant with rider. 

(3) Monkey. 

(4) Humped bull. 

(“5) Lion. 

(6) Cow. 

(7) Ram. 

(8) Camel. 

(9) Dog. 

(10) Fish. 

Horse with -rider. — Of the numerous models of horses with riders dis- 
covered, No. R.1172 (PL XVI, 8; ht. 5-9") is the only complete model. 
The horse is entirely hand made. The bridle and reins are represented 
by strips of clay and the mane by a ridge on the back of the neck. The 
rider whose face alone is cast is equally crudely made and stuck on the 
back of the horse without even the legs being represented. His out- 
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stretched arms hold the .reins in a manner which suggest that horse riding 
was a favourite pastime with the people. These figures were painted red. 
Figures somewhat similar are to be seen on the gateway of the Bharhut 
Stupa of the 2nd century B. C. 

Elephant with rider . — ^Like horses, models of elephants were also set 
with riders or mahauts, but only one model complete with the rider 
(PI. XVI, i; No. R.3056) has been found. Elephants found are of two 
tj'pes i.e., with solid and hollow bodies. Examples of the first class are 
disproportionate figures, crudely finished and ill-conceived but those 
belonging to the hollow type (PI. XVI, 2; No. R.335) are indeed fine 
examples of modeller’s art vdth ears, tusks and details of the forehead 
realistically shown. The head illustrated bears very faint traces of white 
linear pattern on the forehead showing that elephants were painted with 
decorative designs in much the same way as is done to this day. Traces 
of red paint on some of the models also reveal that these including the 
rider were coated' over with a thick coat of. red ochre which has almost 
entirely peeled off. 

Besides tliese a third type (PI. XVI, 5; length 4-7", R. 2232) of which 
onty one example has been found, is of interest on account of its mytho- 
logical character. With trunk uplifted it rests on its flat legless abdomen, 
has a tiny hump on the back, and wings behind the ears. Other repre- 
sentations of elephants are met with on the reverse of the Senapati coins, 
punch-marked and other coins and a square pottery mould (PI. XVI, 
3 (a) & (b); No. R.1017), 

Monkeys . — Although several heads of monkeys have been found 
only a couple of complete models have been recovered. The animal 
(PI. XVII, a) is depicted seated on hind legs with elbows resting on knees 
and hands applied to the mouth engaged in the act of eating from a tray 
held within the thighs. The tail is twisted up against the back. This 
realistic representation was obtained out of a mould. Its height including 
the pedestal is 3'6". 

Other models made to depict monkeys (PI. XVI, b) are unfortunately 
all headless but their identification is certain as a similar monkey-faced 
tailed figure' was found by Col. Hendley at Naliasar-Sambhar. These 
figures with hands either resting on the knees or holding the genital organ 
are provided with a long tail-like projection which together with the two 
legs formed a convenient tripod for the figure to stand erect, (R.463; 
ht. 4'3"). 

Numerous monkey heads obtained from moulds have also been found. 
These either belonged to the tailed figures described above or formed 
parts of theriomorphic vases (PI. XVII, d). 

Humped Bull. ^All models of bulls found at Rairh are humped; 

Sail hi’ s Report on Sambhar Excavation, PI. XII, b. 
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ordinary humpless bull being conspicuous by its absence. The excava- 
tions at Naliasar-Sambhar also did not bring to light any humpless bull. 
It would thus be observed that the advantages of this specie over the 
ordinary kind were appreciated and by judicious ehmination the better 
and the more fitted kind was selected. All models are hand-made, rudi- 
mentary, and crude and though lacking in details, the resemblance is 
natural enough showing familiarity that the people had with these friends 
of the human race. The majority of the bulls are of small size ranging 
from i'5" to 3" in length. It is likely t hat th e bull, the vahajxa^x the 
vehicle of Siva was held ^ hig h^sfeem and s_o.m&-of the miniature models 
:(P1. XViry; htTs^ were used ascendants. Examples of bulls are 
illustrated in Plate XVI, 4, 6, 7 an^io^ 

Tiger . — Models of tigers of which only one complete and several 
fragments have been found are crude hand-made figures (PI. XVII, g & 
j; R.1936 & R.i5go). Their wide open mouths are probably intended to 
suggest roaring. A strip of clay was added for the tongue and the body 
scratched with lines to represent the stripes on the body of the beast. 
No. R.1936, length 2 ' 2 " was found 8^- feet below surface. No. R.1590, 
length 3'', head only was found in Trench D, 4 feet below surface. 

Cow . — Two complete representations of a cow suckling her calf are 
found on a square pottery mould (PI. XVI, iia-b; R.1016) and a frag- 
ment of a hollow animal body which very much looks like a cow is the 
only other representation of this animal. This piece of sculpture (PI. XVI, 
12; R. .1060) with muscles and the tail displayed in a realistic manner 
speaks for itself the high standard that the modellers were capable of 
attaining. 

Ram . — This animal is represented by only two examples. The frag- 
mentary head (PI. XVII, e; R.857, length 4-1") with large curved horns 
is indeed a ram but the other model (PI. XVII, h, i'2f") whose identity 
is uncertain appertains more to a ram tlian any other animal. In this 
the legs are joined together and pierced with holes through which passed 
the axles of the wheels on which the animal was carried. 

Camel . — The camel, so useful and common an animal in the arid 
regions of Rajputana is represented by only one model found at Rairh. 
The excavations at Naliasar-Sambhar also yielded only the neck of a 
camel. Does their paucity suggest late introduction of the camel or were 
the climatic conditions different and rainfall abundant then ? These are 
the questions which cannot be satisfactorily answered yet but the evidence 
furnished by the excavations suggest that this most useful pack animal 
of the desert was not pressed into as much service as to-day. The crude 
hand-made model (PI. XVI, 9; R. 2521) is fitted with high saddle of 
which only the back is left. It is 2-25" high and was found only i|- feet 
below surface. - 

Dog . — This crude hand-made model (PI. XVII, k; R.3836,.. length 
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.2’05") with its tail upturned depicted in running posture looks veiy much 
like a hound with its pointed nozzle. 

Fisk . — ^No examples of fish in terracotta have been found but two 
cosmetic bottles in the form of fish-('P]. X, ii; PI. XXI, 26) carved out 
of shell core are fine represen fations of this aquatic animal. 

Animals of uncertain species . — ^Two model animals of . which the 
specie cannot be identified are shown in Plate XVII, c, f (R.1443 and 
R.133S). No. 1443, (fig. f), length 31 " is a curious quadruped with a 
crust over the head and a pointed nozzle. The eyes are represented by 
a hole pierced through the head. That this animal was mounted on some 
object is indicated by holes pierced through the length of the legs. The 
other model No. 1338, length 41 -", is something between a deer and a 
goat painted red all over the body. 

Birds . — Models of two birds only have been found viz., owl and 
dove. The identity of the bird of the night (PI. XVII, i; R. 686, 
bt. 2-75") with large circular eyes and equally large eye-balls cannot be 
mistaken. The feathers are indicated by irregular scratched lines and 
ea.rs by slight projections above the level of the head. The dove 
(Pi. XVII, i; length 6-^-") is painted red and is provided with two holes 
passing through the body immediately above the flat base. The holes 
were meant to take wheels on which the model was mounted. The tail, 
ovaKshaped wings and the tuft of feathers over the head are indicated by 
scratched lines. Bird-chariots of very much similar nature were found 
at Mohen-jo-daro and are discussed at length by the late Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar in the Mohen-jo-daro^ and Indus Valley Civilization. 


: ^ 1 Also see FEM; Plate LXXXI, 13 and 17. 



CHAPTER V, 


Tools and implements. 

Iron tools and implements of different types and large quantities of 
iron refuse weighing several maunds found in the course of excavations 
combined with the evidence furnished by the traces of numerous smithies 
and slag scattered all over the surface of the ruins suggest that Rairh, in 
all probability, was a metallurgical centre where industrial operations on 
a moderate scale were conducted. The metal workers of Rairh appear 
to have specialized in the metallurgy and manufacture of iron tools and 
two lead ingots cast in an ordinary shakora show that lead was also 
refined and turned into ear distenders of which several examples have 
been found. Other metals found are bronze, silver and gold. Bronze is 
abundantly met with in the form of articles of toilet, personal ornaments 
etc. Silver is represented in the form of punch-marked coins alone and 
the only objects of gold, employed for the manufacture of ornaments, are 
a small finger ring, a hair-pin ( ?) and an ear-pendant of bronze plated 
with a thin gold leaf. 

The richness of the inhabitants of this small industrial centre may 
be judged by the discovery of five buried treasures consisting of 3075 
silver punch-marked coins. It is likely that iron tools and implements 
manufactured at Rairh were distributed from this centre to various other 
sites. In the present state of our knowledge it is not possible to say what 
the sources of supply of the iron ore were but I think there must have 
existed some ancient mines, however scanty in yield, in the vicinity of 
Rairh which had probably been exhausted by the end of the early 
centuries of the Christian era, as without continuous and easy supplies, 
the site could have no attraction for an industrial centre such as Rairh was. 

Iron tools and implements found are in a highly corroded state due 
to their having remained embedded in a mound situated in a bend of 
the river and consequently subject to greater effects of moisture. On 
account of their highly incrusted surfaces it is not possible to say whether 
some of these bore any marks or decoration. Included among the 
weapons are sword blades, lance and spear-heads, small daggers, knives 
and a few arrow heads and tools comprising of sickles, axes, adzes, nails 
door fittings, rings and fragment of door chain have been found (PI. X, 
1—5; PI. XIX & PI. XX, I— 13 and 16). 

Sword . — ^The only weapon of offence found is represented by frag- 
ments of sword blades but their surfaces and edges are so much corroded 
that it is well nigh impossible to say whether these weapons were double or 
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single-edged. The tang of No. R.1558 (Ph XIX, 2; PI. XX, 7) measures 
3-5'' and the width of the blade at its widest is 2-8". Its present length 
including the tang is I2'5" but what the actual length was is not possible 
to judge. R.1451 (PI. XIX, 10; PI. XX, 4) is another fragment of 
sword blade only 6 inches in length. 

Lance and Spear-heads . — Lance and spear-heads were cast and then 
shaped by hammering. Of these two types have been found. To the 
first type belong a number of pointed dagger-like blades (PI. XIX, i & 14; 
PI. XX, 2 & 6, Nos. R.2545 and R.2293), with and without the mid-rib 
and die second variety is represented by weapons (PI. XIX, ii & 7, 
R.2528; PI. XX, 13, R.1917) which had almost flat blades. No. i in 
Plate XIX or No. 6 in Plate XX (R.2545) is a tough lance head over 
15 inches long, provided with. a strong mid-rib and a tubular tang in 
which the lance was fitted. Another example without the mid-rib but 
with the same type of tang, is illustrated in Plate XX, 2 (R.1563, length 
9-3"). No. 13 in the same Plate is provided with a solid tang which was 
fitted into the lance. 

Daggers that have been found are cast and some of these are 
provided with a raised band between the blade and the tang, (PI. XIX, 
12 & PI. XX, 3 R.667, length 6") while others are without the band 
(PI. XIX, 4, R.1223, length g"). Their thick blades slope towards the 
edges. 

Knives with curved or straight blades (PI. XIX, 13, R.2186, length 
57") have been found but on account of their highly corroded condition 
no idea of the sharpness of the cutting edge can be formed. 

Arrow-heads. — ^Ver^? few arrow-heads have been found. These were 
cast. No. R.1612 (PI. XIX, 8 or PI. XX, ii) and No. R.1728 
(PI. XIX, 9) are provided with tangs and were inserted in the arrow but 
No. R.2184 (PI. XIX, 5 or PI. XX, 9) which is V-shaped and without the 
tang was presumably secured to the arrow by some kind of cementing 
material. 

Sickles. — Crescent-shaped sickles provided with long tangs (PI. XIX, 
6; PI XX, 10) of which only one nearly complete and a few broken 
pieces have been found, were fitted with wooden handles. The inner edge 
used for cutting is plain without dentations. 

Axes and Adzes (PI. X, 1 & 2 & PI. XX, i & 16) found are of almost 
the modern shapes with holes in which w'ooden shafts were fitted. Plough- 
shares, nails (PI. X, 5), chisels (PI. X, 3), rings and door chains (PI. XX, 
12) are among other iron objects recovered. 

Needles .-— few examples of needles found at Rairh are made of 
bronze. It is likely that needles were also made of iron but none has 
survived on account of the destructive effects which moisture produced 
on small iron , objects. The needle in Plate XXI, 16 ' (R.1789, length 
4 'i ^0 round in section with a circular eye pierced in the blunt end. An 
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example of an awl (PI. XXI, ii, 67" in length) that has been found is 
also made of bronze but roughly finished awls were also made of bone. 

Handles . — ^The majority of the weapons must have been provided 
with wooden handles but of these no traces are left. A few handles 
fashioned out of shell (PI. XXII, 17, 19) ; and ivory (PI. XXII, 18) have 
survived. With the exception of the ivory handle the wavy ornamenta- 
tion of which was achieved vdth the hand, others were turned on the lathe. 
A handle that was once rivetted to a small pan (PI. XX, 5) is made of 
bronze. 

Stone Balls. — K number of roughly hewn stone balls ranging in 
diameter from 13'''' to have been found. As regards their precise 
use nothing can be said with certainty but it may be that these were used 
as ballista balls, although no mechanical contrivance for hurling them has' 
been found. Some of the small balls could have been used as marbles. 
One of the stone balls (PI. XVIII, 10) made of hard red stone is perfectly 
round with a very highly polished surface and two more made of gneiss 
(PI. XVIII, 9) are also fine examples of spherical stone balls. The care 
bestowed and the pains taken in the finish of these balls preclude the 
possibility of their being hurled away and their sizes are too big for being 
used in the marble game. It is likely that these perfectly round balls 
were used for divination or for conjuring purposes as is done to this day 
by magicians and mendicants in connection with healing of diseases etc. 

Hones. — K few rectangular stone pieces used as hones for sharpening 
tools etc. have been found. The grinding surface show marks made by 
the rubbing of tools. 

Querns . — Neither grinding tools of the type of pestle and mortar 
nor hand-mill of the round type have been brought to light at Rairh. 
Four-footed tabular saddle querns of rectangular shape made of hard- 
stone have been found together with pestles which were used for grinding 
spices, corns etc. (PI. XVIII, 5). The pestles are of bvo kinds, viz., 
cylindrical with tapering ends and double convex in section. The querns 
have both concave and plain tops with either smooth or chiselled surfaces. 
Smooth surfaced stones must have been employed for grinding materials 
of fine consistency and chiselled ones with equally rough rollers for 
grinding grain, spices etc. Similar grinding stones were also found at 
Naliasar-Sambhar. 

Bone-spikes (PI. XXII, 16), made from bones and horns of animals 
are found in large numbers scattered all over the area. These have sharp 
pointed ends tapering from about the middle and very sharp knives must 
have been employed to cut the bones. Homs and shin bones of animals 
were cut lengthwise and pieces ranging from 2" to 5" in length were 
fashioned into spikes. What purpose did these serve is difficult to say. 
Pieces similar to these were found at Naliasar-Sambhar and the late Rai 
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Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, c.i.e., thought that these were used as stiles.' 
These pieces could also have been employed for the purpose of writing 
on vrooden slates mbbed with chalk or some other washable material. 
They were manufactured in large quantities is shown by the discovery 
of a collection of over several hundred found in the southern portion of 
Trench B, in the close proximity of which numerous animal bones 
stocked by the cutter were also discovered. 

Lamps . — Small pottery lamps of the beaker type so commonly met 
with on other ancient Indian sites must have been common enough at 
Rairh but only a few examples have been discovered. Small pottery 
dishes (PI. VII, 24 — 27) were also used as lamps is shown by the traces 
of lamp-black which was found adhering to several of these. 

Bloiv-pipe . — Only one example of a bronze blow-pipe (PI. XXI, 13, 
R.3277) provided with a double-ringed projection for pressing between 
the lips and tapering towards the exhaust end has been found. It is very 
ranch similar to blow-pipes used by the gold and silver-smiths till this 
day and is 4’5" long with holes at either end measuring 0'2" and 0‘i" 
respectively. 

Bridle . — ^Two bronze pieces (PI. XXII, 13) each 3-6" long appear 
to be parts of a bridle. These were fitted on the sides of the mouth of 
a horse with bit fitted in one of the corresponding pair of rings and rein 
in the other. Both the pieces are exactly similar to each other in detail 
and seem to have been cast in the same mould. 


Sahni s Eeport on Sambhar Excavations, p. 22 



CHAPTER VI. 

Personal ornaments, Dress etc. 

Dress . — ^The dress worn by the people of Rairh does not seem to 
have very much differed from the modem costumes worn by the people 
in Rajputana. The male dress which was simple enough consisted of a 
short dhoti (PI. XV, d) and a jacket (PI. XV, b) in addition to a small 
turban (PI. XV, d) worn on the head. The female population generally 
draped the lower part of the body in a skirt (Pis. XII and XIII) 
suspended from the waist or a sari-like garment thickly plated on the 
.front side (PI. XII, a). The latter costume is depicted on a few pottery 
representations and seems to be of foreign origin but the skirt was as 
commonly worn as is done to this day in Rajputana. In addition to 
the waist-band that held it in position a fairly loose girdle consisting of 
two or three strings of beads, was worn on the skirt. This hip girdle 
which also served as an ornament was as indispensible a part of the 
ladies outfit as it is to-day. The earliest proto-type of these girdles 
m.ade of long tubular camelian and small copper beads was found at 
Mohen-jo-daro in the Indus Valley and though not a very common 
ornament in the 3rd millennium B.C., it gained great popularity in later 
times is shown by the discoveries at Rairh and its continuation till the 
modern times. The upper part of the body Including the breasts was 
either left uncovered or it may be that some very close fitting garment, 
like the brassiere of to-day, was worn. Except in one instance (PI. XIII, 
b) which shows that a dopatta (sheet of cloth for covering the upper 
part of the body) covered the upper part of the body including the head, 
all other representations are without this garment and are bedecked with 
various types of head-dresses ornamented with garlands etc. 

Although there is no direct evidence to prove this but from the 
representation in Plate XIII, b and f, it appears that the weavers of 
Rairh were- capable of turning out fine t ransparent clo th. The only 
remnants of textile material brought to light at Rairh' consisted of traces 
of cloth adhering to a number of silver punch-marked coins among the 
hoard of 535 coins. ^/This hoard was secured in a piece of cloth before 
being put into the vase that was found to contain it and coins with traces 
of cloth adhering to them were carefully secured and submitted for 
examination to Dr. Nazir Ahmad, m.sc., ph.D., Director, Technological 
Laboratory, Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay, who has ver}^ 
kindly tested the material and furnished me with a report thereon. He 
has found the material to be true cotton. .In reproducing the following 
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extracts from liis report, I very thankfully acknowledge the help 
rendered by him. 

(1) . '‘Weight of one square yard of cloth— From the weight of 
threads, the number of threads per inch, the weight of one square yard of 
cloth was computed. This turns out to be 7-99 oz. per square yard, 
showing that a fairly heavy cloth was used presumably on account of its 
strength to hold safely the heavy coins. 

(2) . Nature of fibres in the yarn — Fibres taken from the yarns were 
carefully examined under the microscope and were found to possess the 
characteristic convoluted appearance of cotton fibres. Most of the fibres 
were of the highty mature type as are characteristic of the indigenous 
types such as “Bengals.” Fibres of no other material besides cotton 
could be detected under the microscope. 

(3) . Threads per inch — It may be stated that, on the average, the 
cloth used in wrapping these coins had 21 thread per inch in one direc- 
tion and 27 in the other. The yarns on these coins are of very low 
counts, especially as compared with those in the fabric on which a 
report was issued on the 23rd July, 1936.^ This may partly be due to 
the inherent coarseness of the cloth used for wrapping the coins and 
partly to the fabric having absorbed some of the salts formed in the 
corrosion of the coins.” 

The use of cotton in India goes back to about the 4th millennium 
B.C., the earliest cotton cloth fragment having been found at Mohen-jo- 
daro.vX^ fragment of cloth found at Bairat was also found to be of true 
cotton and the Rairh discovery has further established that cotton was 
grown in the arid region's of Rajputana as well and woven into cloth. 
Numerous examples of pottery spindle-whorls show that spinning was 
very commonly practised, 

Personal Ornaments. — ^The idea of the extant to which jewellery was 
worn by the female population of Rairh is fairly conveyed by the pottery 
plaques (Pis. XII — XV) representing the mother-goddess and yakshi 
figures. Bangles, bracelets, anklets, necklaces, ear-pendants and girdles 
were commonly worn but whereas large number of fragments of bangles, 
several ear-pendants and numerous beads of various designs cut from 
different kinds of coloured stones for necklaces and girdles have been 
found, no anklets have been discovered. The head-dresses of some of 
the figures bedecked with jewels reveal that these were ornamented but 
no examples of head-ornaments have been found. 

Bangles were made of shell, bronze and terracotta (PI. XX, 15) but 
those of the latter material are so few and so small that these could only 
have served for the children. The material most commonly employed 
for manufacturing bangles is Sankha or conch-shell which must have 


1 Excavations at Bairat by D, E. Sahni, p. 22. 
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been imported from some sea-side places. The majority of the bangles 
cut from the walls of the shankhas are plain but a few (PL X, 12—19) 
are - decorated with fine incised geometrical patterns which were cither 
left blank or inlaid with colours. One or two pieces (PI. X, 18) 
aie fitted with copper rivets showing that plating of bronze or some other 
metal was used for decorative purposes. As compared with shell bangles 
only a few made of bronze (PI. XXI, 8 & 9) have been found. These 
are solid and were made either by hammering bronze rods or wire. One 
of these (PI. XXI, 9, R.2335; diam. 1-9") show faint traces of gold and 
was probably covered over with a thin plating of the same metal. A 
peculiar form of ornamentation on bronze bangles was achieved by 
studding crystals of carnelian embedded in a thick coat of lacquer 
applied on to the surface of the bangle (PI. XXI, 4) .-■'Shell bangles were 
in great demand and this may naturally be expected as this material 
besides being durable was not so costly as bronze. Even to-day conch- 
shell bangles are greatly patronized by the poorer class of people in 
Rajputana and Gujrat. 

Beads for necklaces and girdles were fashioned out of gold (only 
one gold bead has been found), carnelian, onyx, rock-crystal, chalcedony, 
amethyst, turquoise, lapislazuli, beryl, acquamarine, glass, shell and 
pottery. Dr. W. Chowdhury, ph.D., f.g.s.. State Geologist, Jaipur, 
who very kindly examined the various stone beads reports that stones 
such as carnelian, chalcedony, rock-crystal and onyx were imported 
from Cambaj^ (Bombay), acquamarine, beryl and amethyst from 
Malpura hills in the Jaipur State, lapislazuli from Kishangarh and 
turquoise, of which only a single bead has been found, from Nishapur 
(Iran). Shapes of beads manufactured are illustrated in Plate XXIII. 
Carnelian stone was in great demand and beads of this stone deserve 
special mention as many (PL XXIII, i — 6 and 14 — 18 and PL XXII, 
18 — 22) of these, bear patterns etched in white. The earliest examples 
of etched carnelian beads have been found at Mohen-jo-daro in the 
Indus Valley and at Ur in Mesopotamia but this form of decoration was 
very commonly practised by the artisans of Rairh is shown by numerous 
examples found. The decoration consists of white lines or dots achieved 
by painting the beads with a white substance (carbonate of soda?) that 
was burnt in; Faceted beads were made by boring crystals of carnelian 
in natural form. The high polish and perfect roundness of some of the 
beads show -the standard that the lapidaries were capable of achieving. 
Beads of pottery found in fairly large numbers were probably used by 
the poorer class of people who could not afford semi-precious stones. 

. Glass beads found (PL XXIII, 39) show that glass of good quality was 
manufactured. 

Ear-pendants . — A peculiar kind of ornament (PL XXI, i, 5 & 7) 
very commonly found at Rairh, and made of potterj9 lead, bronze and 
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bronze covered over by a thin sheet of gold plating, rock-crystal and 
glass, is a reel-shaped ear-distender provided with a concave groove 
round the edge. The ornament was probably suspended from the 
punctured lobe of the ear held by a string that passed round it (see 
Pi. XII, e; type No. 7). Distended ear-lobes were probably considered 
a mark of beauty as in later times the figures of Buddha are invariably 
depicted with elongated lobes. Pendants of lead (PI. XXI, 5) were either 
solid or coiled from lead ribbons, those of bronze (PI. XXI, i) hollow 
but with concentric design on the sides imitating coiled lead ribbons. 
Examples made of rock-crystal are solid pieces bearing very high polish 
and cut to geometrical precision. Other pendants or ear-rings of bronze 
though of about the same width and design, were fashioned like rings 
(PI. XXI, 7) and worn in the same manner as the distenders described 
above. Pendants were probably also formed by stringing beads on 
threads. If the distended ear-lobes were considered a mark of distinc- 
tion. I should think that solid pendants such as of lead were used to 
obtain the required elongation of the lobes and ear-rings of lighter variety 
were worn after this had been achieved. 

A few bronze finger-rings of no special interest and one small ring 
made of gold (PI. XXI, 2) besides a few of shell have been discovered. 
Another ornament of which mention need be made is a central flat oval 
piece of agate that once adorned a necklace. This is pierced with holes 
on the edges from which tiny beads u'ere suspended and bears very high 
polish on one face only which shows that the piece was probably inset 
in some metal object. A broken gold pin (PI. XXI, 3) is the only other 
gold object found. 

Toilet articles . — Flesh rubbers of pottery (PI. XXI, 24) of round 
and rectangular shapes, with rough surfaces imitating pumice-stone 
found in large numbers show that these were a very common article of 
toilet. Other toilet articles include antimony rods (PI. XXI, 10, 12 & 17), 
small bronze bottles (PI. XXI, 6 & 23), a circular bronze mirror 
(PI. XXI, 14) and a couple of antimony holders in the form of fish 
(PI. X, II & PI. XXI, 26) carved out of conch-shell core. Antimony 
rods or kohl-sticks with a single exception were made of bronze but 
unlike the modern rods which taper towards the ends, those in vogue at 
Rairh, were thinner in the middle and provided with thick rounded ends 
(Pi. XXI, 10). The only exception which is of ivory has also thick 
rounded ends. Two other types illustrated with the above (PI. XXI, 
12 & 17) are differently designed. Their tapering cylindrical ends were 
alone used for blackening the eye-lids and decorated tops served as 
handies. Their average length ranges from 4-5" to 6". Miniature bronze 
bottles (PI. XXI, 6 & 23), are unlike any form met with in pottery, 
stone or metal vases. With their fiat bases and elongated necks, these 
could have been used very conveniently as kohl or unguent holders. 
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Two other cosmetic holders (PL XXI, 26; PL X, ii) are exceedingly 
artistically designed out of the cores of conch-shell such as was left after 
bangles had been cut out from its walls. These are in the form of fish 
and are made in two pieces. The larger piece which constitutes the body 
with the fins accurately represented is decorated with incised dots and 
geometrical patterns and the smaller piece forming the tail is joined to 
the body by means of a bronze pin secured in blind holes. The broader 
end of the core which represents the mouth was hollowed as far as the 
piece permitted. The length of the piece illustrated is 5-8". Stoppers 
were also carved out of shell cores (PL XXI, 25) but none that fitted 
these containers have been found. 

Another article of toilet is a handled circular bronze mirror (PL XXI, 
14) with a recessed face. The recessing was intended to protect and 
preserve the polish on the reflecting side. The small pointed tang 
soldered to the recessing on the mirror was probably provided with a 
wooden handle. Metal mirrors were in use from very early times having 
been found at Mohen-jo-daro, in Syria, Egypt and several sites of the 
historic period in India. The mirror found at Rairh is 5" in diameter 
with a recessing about 03" in thickness. Its reflecting surface is not 
perfectly plain, being thicker about the centre and as such would have 
given a distorted image. Articles such as kohl sticks and jars suggest 
that the women and perhaps men also, used kohl for blackening their 
eye-lids. Whether lamp-black mixed with a fat or antimony powder 
was used as an eye-paint is difficult to say as no traces of any kind 
have been found. Numerous steatite caskets (PL IX) found were also 
probably used for keeping cosmetics, jewellery etc. 

Casting dice. — Ivory, bone and stone were employed for the manu- 
facture of bar-shaped casting dice of which seven examples have been 
found. These are of the usual shape in use even to this day. Their 
sides are marked with one, two, three and four marks respectively. 
Dicing was one of the favourite amusements of ancient Indians and 
several illusions occur to this play in the Rigveda and Mahabharata. 
The earliest type of dice found at the Indus Valley sites are cubical and 
bear one to six marks on different sides. In the modem game of dicing 
three pieces are played together and there is no reason to assume that 
it was not so in ancient times although our pieces were found separately 
on different parts of the excavations. The dice illustrated in Plate XXII, 
14, is of steatite, 3I" long. 

Other ivory pieces (PL XXII, 12 & 15) decorated with incised 
geometrical patterns on three facets and provided with grooves on the 
fourth side are very much similar to ivory casting sticks found in large 
numbers at Mohen-jo-daro. Their precise purpose cannot be ascertained 
but they would seem to have been employed as decorative pieces attached 
to some object. 
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'Offering or Votive tanks . — ^Numerous fragmentary and complete 
examples of votive tanks found, are made of clay alone. Their exact 
purpose cannot be ascertained. It is likely that just as the digging of 
a tank or weU is considered an act of great merit, the poorer class of 
people who could not afford to construct these; satisfied themselves by 
offering models of tanks to the gods to evoke their favour. The sub- 
stitutes of model animals as offerings by those who could not afford the 
sacrifice of a living animal is a very ancient practice going back to the 
pre-historic times. Recent excavations at Raj ghat and Ramnapr have 
also yielded varieties of votive tanks made of pottery and it is hoped 
that m.aterial, accumulated from various sites, will lead us to understand 
their precise use. The following different types of tanks have been 
found : 

Type No. i — is a plain circular receptacle with various aquatic 
animals stamped at the bottom and with lamps and birds perched on its 
high walls. 

Type No. 2 . — ^To this t37pe belong circular tanks divided internally 
into four quadrants by partition walls. The point of intersection sup- 
ports a shrine with one to four chambers, surrounded by a walled-in 
enclosure (PI. XXII, i). 

Type No. 5. — In this type the shrine is placed against the side of 
the tank, instead of in the middle, supported by two pillars (PI. XXII, 3). 

Type No. 4. — Only a broken half of this type has been found. 
This oval-shaped tank is divided into four compartments by partition 
walls 

In the absence of structural remains the model shrines also afford 
us some information about the construction and plan of houses (see 
page 7)- 

Model Chariots . — ^That wheeled toys were popular enough is shown 
by the discover}^ of large number of pottery wheels (PI. XXII, g) and a 
few examples of dove-like birds (PI. XVII, i) pierced with holes on the 
sides to take the wheels. Bird-chariots of which a few examples were 
found at Mohen-jo-daro have an amazing similarity to those found at 
Rairh. Only one model of clay cart-frame has been found (PI. XXII, 
ii) but two well-preserved models of chariots of bronze (PI. XXII, 6) 
and a couple of wheels of the same material (PI. XXII, 7) give a vivid 
idea of the types of chariots then in vogue. These examples without the 
canopy are indeed among the earliest types of chariots belonging to the 
historic period; the earliest chariot belonging to the 3rd millennium B. C. 
having been found at Harappa. The wheels and the frames, though 
found separately, admirably fit each other. The spoked wheels were 
fitted to an axle which passed through the rings provided beneath the. 
body of the chariot. One of these complete with .the yoke (PI. XXII, 6, 
14) was left open at the back and provided with high sloping and 
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voluted sides. The other model without the yoke is also open at the 
back and is provided with curved mud-guard like projections on the 
sides (PI. XXII, 8, width 3‘2"). It is fitted at the back with a circular 
projection composed of ii bars, an arrangement which kept down the 
weight of the chariot with additional advantage of providing more space 
for sitting or luggage. 

Pottery Cones etc . — A fairly large number of truncated pottery cones 
that have been found are either pierced with a hole at the converging 
end or are without the hole (Pi. XXII, lo). I am inclined to think that 
those' pierced with holes were used as pendants and these together with 
large pottery beads (PI. XXIII, 35 — ^37) were strung into neck-bands 
for the ornamentation of domestic animals. As regards the other variety 
it is likely that these were used in some sort of game. 

Pottery tablets . — 'What the purpose of the pottery tablets was is not 
possible to say but the possibility of their being employed in some sort 
of game may not be precluded. 

Bell . — Unlike the present day bells which are provided with hooks 
at the top of the interior for suspending the clapper, this bell (PI. XXII, 
2, R.IT52) is pierced with a hole on one side of the handle through which 
the clapper tied to a piece of string was held. Its height is 2-| inches. 



CHAPTER VII 


Coins and Seals 


As has been previously remarked, archaeological importance of 
Rairh came to be known as a result of an incidental discovery of 326 
silver punch-marked coins. Systematic excavations have further yielded 
four more hoards each consisting of 99, 132, 535.,. and^ 1983 coins. This 
entire collection of 30.25_silver punch-mariced coins is now the largest 
found from any single site throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. Its importance is still further enhanced as besides being one 
of the few whose provenance is precisely known, the collection is com- 
posed of several new varieties. Some of the types are so well preserved 
tha.t they appear to be fresh from the mint, while others are greatly worn 
out on account of having remained long in circulation. 

Punch-marked coins . — ^With a view to familiarize the reader with 
the salient features of this earliest known Indian currency,’ a short note 
on the origin, etc. of punch-marked coins will not be devoid of interest. 
The coins termed as ' Punch-marked ' anciently known as Dharna, 
Parana- or Pana,^ are so designated because the symbols on them are 
punched or struck not by means of a single die that covered the whole 
face of a coin but separately stamped by small dies at one and the same 
time. The punches thus struck are impressed irregularty on the surface 
resulting in a certain amount of confusion on account of over-lapping 
of sj^mbols, but a little patience and practice is all that is needed to 
differentiate between various symbols, each one of which is a neat piece 
of minute engraving beautifully executed. Equally indifferent were the 
minting authorities with regard to the shape of the coins which are 
irregular, long, rectangular, oblong and roughly circular. But whereas 
no care or attention was bestowed upon the shape of the coin and 
confusion produced by the symbols thereon, the weight of each coin was 
kept under control and this was achieved by clipping or cutting round 
the edges. Silver punch -marked coins were struck to the scale of 32’’ 
rattis or 57 grains or 3I grams. 

Coins of the square variety were made from a sheet which was cut 
into strips of the required width and further subdivided into pieces of 


' literature on punch-marked coins see works by Cunningham, Smith, Tl^eoliold, 
Bhandarkar, Spooner, Walsh, Durga Persad, Allan, Kosambi and Bhattacharya. 

- Manusmriti, Chapter 8, Slokas 135 and 136. 

= Kautily’s Arthashastra, Book II, Chapter 12, Sloka 27 

■‘See Numismatic Supplement No. XLV, JASB, XXX, 1934, Article 3r7 by Durga 
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approximately the desired weight. To bring them to the exact specified 
weight the pieces were clipped on the comers. The circular coins seem 
to have been introduced at a later date and were made either by cutting 
blank circular pieces from a sheet or by hammering globules of the desired 
weight, but both the square and round coins continued to be in circulation 
at one and the same time. 

As a mle, each coin bears five symbols on one side and this is 
designated the observe. The reverse side is either blank or marked with 
one, two or more small stamps. The same punches appear over and 
over again on the obverse side but coins with similar reverse stamps do 
not necessarily have the same obverse and it is this repetition of groups 
of symbols on the obverse which has enabled scholars to classify the 
series under different classes, groups and varieties. Of the five symbols 
one is always the Sun and the other a variety of the six-rayed S5^mbol 
consisting of a circle surrounded by three (rarely two) arrow-heads and 
three other symbols such as taurine, 'dumb-bell’, fish, taurine in an 
oval, etc., but there are a few exceptions on which these two symbols 
are replaced by others. As to the meaning of the symbols nothing can 
be said at present, most of the designs are taken from the animal or 
plant world and others are highly conventionalized forms of sonie 
forgotten pictographic symbols. It is of great interest to note that a 
careful examination of the symbols and the pictographic script occurring 
on the seals of Mohen-jo-daro^ and Harappa and belonging to about 
the 3rd millennium B. C. has revealed that over two dozen symbols bear 
a close resemblance to each other. The group of symbols on the punch- 
marked coins do not appear to be inscriptions in any sense but this close 
similarity cannot be easily set aside and I am of the opinion that a closer 
connection exists between symbols on the punch-marked coins and the 
Indus Script than hitherto believed. 

The Punch-marked coins are far from being primitive series. The 
five symbols on the obverse may represent the board of five officials 
in charge of the issue of each coin and small stamps on the reverse 
probably represent the mint marks struck each time the coin passed 
through the mint after re-examination. Each symbol may thus represent 
the signet of an official. The Sun may represent the king, the next 
commonest symbol ^ and its various varieties the next most important 
official, and other symbols the marks of other officials of importance or 
marks of the mint, locality, etc. Such regular series of coins with an 
elaborate system of stamping could only have been issued by a central 
Government authority. 

As regards the date of these coins not much help is available from 
literary references met with in the ancient Hindu and Buddhist literature. 

1 JASB, XXX, 193^, Numismatic Supplement, No. XLV, Pis. 28, 29 and 30. 
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They are mentioned by Mann and Panini, both anterior to Alexander, 
i.e., the' last quarter of the 4th Century B. C. Manu used the term 
Pur ana (the old) for the coins, a term which seems to indicate that he 
was aware of earlier issues which were probably of a different weight 
and type. In the days of Manu the standard weight was 32 rakiikas 
but coins of the standard weight of 24 rakiikas, i.e,, fth of a Purana 
have also been found and these probably belonged to a period prior to 
Manu. Numerous references in the Jaiakas and other Buddhist litera- 
ture show that coins were probably in circulation in the life time of 
Buddha. The money changer, we are told,' in the parable of Visuddhi- 
magga^ would know at once at what village, town, city, mountain, river 
bank and by what mint master a coin was struck. Such close familiarity 
could only have been achieved by professional money-changers but the 
statement proves beyond doubt that punch-marked coins were not a 
local issue and various mints spread over a vast area were engaged in 
their issue. The date of punch-marked coins may be provisionally 
placed between the 6th and the 2nd centuries B. C. The proverbial 
riches of the Nandas may be ascribed to the issue of coins on a large 
scale. 

Hoards of punch-marked coins have been found at over forty different 
places in various parts of the country from Peshawar in the north to 
Trichinapoli in the soutli and from Palanpur (Palanpur State, Bombay 
Presidency) in the west to the Midnapur (Bihar) in the east. Geographical 
evidence available shows that these coins were in circulation in the 
extreme north-west of India including Afghanistan, valley of the Ganges, 
Rajputana, Central India, Bombay Presidency and southern India up to 
the mouth of the Godavari, i.e., within the regions that fell within the 
domain of the vast Mauryan Empire, and the chronological evidence 
available from some hoards which have furnished datable inscribed 
coins of the Greek, Indo-Greek, Kushan kings, etc., and uninscribed 
cast coins of the Eran and Ujjayini types, though of a scanty nature, 
leads to the conclusion that although coins were known long before the 
Maurya period, the majority of the issues were minted under the central 
authority of the Mauryan kings. Their period of maximum circulation 
may be fixed at the 3rd and 2nd centuries B. C. and it is likely that 
they continued to remain a legal tender and in circulation till a later date. 
Most of the treasures unearthed seem to have been buried at the time of 
the collapse of the Mauryan Empire which took place at the beginning 
of the 2nd century B. C. and this date may also be' taken as the closing 
chapter in the history of the issue of punch-marked coins. 

All the five hoards found at Rairh were contained in earthen-ware 
vessels of the types illustrated in Plate VIII, fig; 6, 8 and 9. Trench A 

^ A, S. R., 1913-i.), p. 226, Bhandarkar', Indian Numismatic, p. 9 and 147. 
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(PI. VI) yielded two hoards of 326 and 99 coins at a deptli of about two 
to four feet below foundations of late period structures and the 
remaining three hoards were unearthed in Trench 0 (PI. V) in the 
vicinity of soak-wells Nos. 5, 6 and 7 about 3 to 4 feet below the surface 
of the mound, at a level which very nearly approximates to the bottom 
of the long drain in D.D. (2), belonging to the second period. None of 
the hoards have furnished any datable inscribed or uninscribed coin to 
enable us to fix their chronology with certainty but on basis of strata- 
graphic evidence all the hoards are assignable to the intermediate or 2nd 
period of occupation. Their find-spots appear to be temporary places 
■of deposit where the treasures were concealed probably on account of 
some imminent danger and catastrophe which befell the town. About 
30 coins out of the hoard of 535 were found to bear traces of cloth which 
on examination proved to have been the remnants of coarse cotton 
cloth. 

In presenting a tentative classification of the punch-maked coins 
(Plates XXVII to XXXVI) I have adhered as much as possible to 
Allan’s system but as several new symbols and types have come to light, 
I have,. without giving new nomenclature to such varieties, added 'New' 
for, type, etc., and in this manner have endeavoured to compress as 
much information as is possible within the compass of a. short report 
.till the publication of a special monograph which the collection deserves 
and is being taken in hand. I am confident that shortcomings in a 
concise work like the present will be overlooked. 

Surface coins . — Apart from silver coins of the punch-marked 
variety, a large number of copper coins recovered have immensely 
enriched the Rairh numismatic collection. The majority of copper coins 
were picked up on the surface by labourers set apart for this purpose, 
only a small percentage having been found as a result of actual digging. 
I took care to have almost every square yard of the surface scanned and 
this laborious process yielded a rich harvest of coins, a number of which 
are really interesting and unique issues. This collection consists of a 
few silver punch-marked coins, over three hundred coins of the Malava 
tribe, 14 coins of Mitra kings, 6 Senapati issues, 7 V apu coins, a broken 
coin , of Apollodotus, 189 uninscribed copper coins, a couple of Indo- 
Sassanian coins of base silver belonging to the mediaeval Hindu period, 
and a coin of Muhamed II, the Khalji Sultan of Delhi. 

Malava Coins. — (PI. XXVI, 1-5). Small Malava coins are of the 
type well known to numismats and previously found by Carlleyle during 
his tours in Eastern Rajputana in the year 1872-73 (Vol. VI, p. 176) at 
Nagar or Karkota Nagar (only 34 miles crow-flight distance from Rairh), 
in Uniara Thikana in the Jaipur State. He found "Coins lying as 
thick as sea-shells on the shore" and recovered about 6,000 coins of 

7 
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which the majority remain unaccounted for; the rest are contained in 
the coins cabinet of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

In the range of Indian coinage the coins of the Maiava tribe occupy 
an enigmatic and curious position. Nothing is known with certainty 
about the origin of this tribe but this, much is known that the Malavas 
were indeed one of the most powerful and asserting of the few tribal 
powers that continued to govern themselves under some form of 
republican constitution, under the suzerainty of the Central authority of 
the Mauryas, Kushans and later on the Gupta kings. The earliest 
mention which appears to refer to the Maiava tribe is made by 
Alexander’s historians as 'Malloi.’^ This tribe which was in the occu- 
pation of the territory between the lower Ravi and Chinab rivers offered 
strenuous resistance to Alexander’s retreating army and suffered severe 
defeat and loss at the hands of the Mecedonian. On account of constant 
strea.m of Greek and Kushan invasions that followed in the wake of 
Alexander’s campaign, the Malavas were forced to retreat to the lower 
reaches of the river Indus and finally came to settle down in about the 
2nd century B. C. in what may be roughly stated as a limited area in 
Eastern Rajputana. The powerful influence and important position that 
this tribe commanded is shown by the fact that they gave their name to 
the region by ousting its ancient name of Avanti (Capital Ujjain) and 
handed down to later India its first persistent era, the so-called Vikrama 
era, which is still the common era of Northern India. The Malavas 
who survived through and after the Mauryan Empire were defeated by 
Samudragupta (Circa 330-6 A. D.) and probably lost their independence 
in Chandra Gupta II’s Western campaign (Circa 395A. D.). 
f The coins of the Malavas bear legends in Brahmi script of about 
/the 2nd century B. C. and appear to have remained in circulation to 
^ about the close of the 2nd century A. D. The}^ are usually inscribed 
“Malavanamjaya’-’-but coins with names of chiefs are also met with. The 
names met with are Mapaya, Majupa, Mapejaya, Magajasa, etc., quite 
unintelligible and unlike any Indian, Huna or Saka names." The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Maiava coins found at Rairh is a wavy snake 
or river-like symbol found on coins bearing the epigraph " Malavanam- 
jaya”. A group of 7 .square coins, known for the first time, bear the 
legend Fupit in early Brahmi characters .v^he attribution of these 'Vap2i 
types is intermediate between the period of punch-marked coins and 
cast coins, viz., about 250 — 200 B.C. It is likely that Vapu is aiiother 
hitherto unknown name of a Maiava Chief. ^ 

Senapati Corns. — (PI. XXVI, 6-8). A group of six coins (5 rect- 
angular and one round) bear the epigraph “Senapati Vachhaghosa ” in 


^ Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 375. 
Smith s Catalogue of " Ancient Indian Coins/* 
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early Brahmi characters of about the 3rd-2nd century B. C., which may 
be rendered “Of the Coramander-in-Chief Vachhaghosa This unique 
type of hitherto unknown issue is of exceptional interest as Pushya- 
mitra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty, who became king by treacher- 
ously assassinating (Circa 185 B.C.) the last of the Imperial Maurya. 
king, named Brihadratha, held the same rank. 

Coins of Miira Kings (PI. XXVI, 9-14) and seals (PI. XXVI, 20-24) 
have been studied by Mr. S. K. Dikshit, m.a., a research scholar who 
worked on my excavations at Rairh and his note is published below : — 

“ The coins found at Rairh are of considerable importance for the 
students of Ancient Indian History, inasmuch as the}^^ offer some clue 
to the elucidation of some knotty problems in connection with the so- 
called ' Mitra ' kings, and incidentally with the Sunga d3masty of the 
Puranas. The kings represented b}' the present collection are Surj^a- 
mitra, Brahmamitra and Dhruvamitra, whose names are not unfamiliar 
to us from the ‘Mitra’ coins of Kanauj, Panchala and Mathura. Thus 
the coins’ bearing the name of Suryamitra are found in the series ascribed 
to Mathura, Kanauj and Panchala, those of Brahmamitra in Kanauj 
and Mathura series, and those of Dhruvamitra in Panchala series. The 
coins, therefore, a priori show that the ‘ Mitra ’ kings who issued the coins 
found at Rairh were identical with those who issued the coins of all 
those localities. Our series connects the series of Kanauj, Mathura and 
Panchala. 

This can be borne out by a detailed examinafion as well. Thusj two 
symbols on the obverse of Suryamitra's coins in Kanauj series (viz., the 
tree-in-railing and Ujjain symbols) are identical with two obverse symbols 
on the first variety (PI. XXVI, 9), of his coins found at Rairh. The 
Kanauj (?) series has on the obverse only one additional symbol, viz., 
the ‘ triangular . Standard ’ or what I choose to call the ‘ life-symbol ’ . In 
the Rairh coins of Suryamitra (first variety) , it is counter-marked on 
the reverse. 

The second variety of his coins at Rairh, however, show the ‘life- 
symbol ’ (together with the Ujjain symbol) on the obverse, just as in the 
Kanauj (?) series. Palaeography of the coins of both the series of 
Suryamitra or other Mitras decisively proves that both of them belonged 
to the same period, I, therefore, conclude that the Suryamitra and 
Brahmamitra of the present series arc identical with the kings bearing 
the same name in the .Kanauj (?) series. And almost midway between 
Kanauj and Rairh is Mathura, where we get the coins of both these 
rulers. Be it noted that the Rairh coins of Brahmamitra have little 
similarity with the Rairh coins of Suryamitra, but are almost definitely 
identical” in type with the Mathura series of Suryamitra and Brahma- 
mitra. Brahmamitra’s coins of Rairh have on the obverse ‘ Lakshmi ’( ?) 
standing facing' and the Ujjain symbol, both of which are found on the 
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coins of Snryamitra and Brahmamitra of the Mathura series. Ihe 
legends of both the Mathura and Rairh varieties are not only nearly 
identical but pateogfaphically of the same period. 

Some other facts also are significant. In Mathura series, the coins 
of Suryamitra and Brahmamitra have a type identical with that of .the 
coins of Gomitra (II of Allan), Drdhamitra and Vishnumitra, inasmuch 
as all of them' have a symbol (the Ujjain symbol) which is replaced by 
a (second century) Brahmi Sa-like symbol on the coins of certain kings 
of that locality, who imitate the coin-type of their predecessors with this . 
variation. This means that the Mathura series of Suryamitra’s and 
Brahmamitra’s coins is more akin to the Rairh coins of Brahmamitra 
than to the coins of their successors. 

Secondly, is it not significant that none of the kings Suryamitra, 
Brahmamitra or Dhruvamitra of any series bear the title Raj an 'which 
we find introduced not much later on the coins by many of their 
successors? This means that not only are they to be regarded as com- 
parativety early members of the ' Mitra ' dynasty, but that there is reason 
for assuming the plurality of Suryamitra, etc. The other alternative 
that we have to assume to dispense with the theory of identity of these 
kings, bearing the same names, is that there were four Suryamitras, 
three Brahmamitras and two Dhruvarriitras, if not many more still to 
come to light, all of them within a ver}^ short period of about the second 
century B.C., as palaeograplty would assign them to. I confess my 
inability to confront that ’ view, and I regard them all not only as 
belonging to the same Mitra dynasty (whose kingdom thus included at 
least Rairh, Mathura, Kanauj and.Panchala) but also almost probably 
identical with the kings of the famous Sunga dynasty. That drmasty, 
however, I shall deal with, in a separate article. 

To return to the coins, Suryamitra coins in this collection (PI. XXVI, 
9 & lo) are of two varieties, the first of which is evidently identical with 
the one figured under 'Uddehka in Allan’s Catalogue, p. 240. The present 
coin confirms Prof. Rapson’s view^ that the counter -mark on the reverse 
of this coin is a variety of the ‘ triangular standard ’ (correctly speaking, 
a ‘life-symbol’). The first variety of Suryamitra’s coins bears the 
legends Udehaki and Snyamitasa; the second " Stidavapa" and Suya- 
initasa (see Appendix B, Inscribed Coins Nos. 19 to 23). I do not 
entertain much doubt that Sudavapa, like Udehaki, is a place-name. It 
it had been a title or a dynastic name, it would have occurred also on 
other series of the same king or dynasty, but it occurs- on no coins found 
in Panchala, at Mathura or at Kanauj. It, howevej, occurs on. other 
coins {i.e., of Dhruvamitra) found at Rairh itself, though his Panchala 
series does not possess it. I here draw attention to the use of place- 


. r Allan. ci.Kli. 
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names on coins of this period._ With tribal names they are often asso- 
ciated, e.g., in Madhyamikayam Sibijanapadasya Yaudheyanam 
Bahudhanyake ’ (in Sanskrit transcription), etc. We know the* coins 
bearing, the legend ‘Agodaka(ja)napadasa', or i^godaka-agacha-jana 
(-padasa),^ specimens of which were recently found in Agroha, whence 
Agravala Brahmanas derive their name. Tlie ancient Sanskrit name of 
it in earlier times has been not yet identified. I am sure that in later 
times it is Agrotaka," a name which is found in an ancient inscription, 
that mentions a Brahmana of Garga gotra as belonging to that Anvya. 

But the names of towns etc., occur even by themselves: thus we 
have coins bearing the simple legend “Ujeni.”'’ From the certain we 
proceed' to the uncertain, and I should not doubt much that Hirafiasame 
( = Hiranyasrame)'‘ really represents a place-name, though it is as 3^et 
unidentified. Need I also refer to the famous ' Negama ’ coins of Dojaka, 
Ralimasa, Atakataka ?" 

But is there any evidence that a place-name was connected with 
king’s name on any coin, except, of course, the Uddehika coins? 1 
think there is: for the Mathura coins of Gomitra® I contain the inscrip- 
tion ' (i) Gomitasa’ (2) ranaya (or ye), i.e., ‘(The coin of) Gomitra; 
in (the town of) Rana.' I believe, it is impossible to satisfactorily 
explain the legend otherwise. And Gomitra, as shown above, probably 
belonged .to the same dynasty to which Rairh-kings belonged; and I 
suppose that this also supplies a clue to the chronology of these princes; 
for this system, of associating the place-name with the name of the king 
seems at present to be connected with some (early) kings of the Mitra 
dyansty only. 

The next series of coins we have to deal with is the coins bearing 
a mountain and an Ujjain symbol on the obverse together with what 
it is tempting to read as Va-pu (PI. XXVI, 15, 16). The reading is, 
however, not without any objections, since, if that be the reading, the 
inscription belongs to Asokan period or a little later (3rd, or the first 
• half of and century B.C.), when the second letter pu could not have 
the horizontal stroke above (that makes a po out of a pa of that period). 
What could this symbol — a combination of ptt and po — ^be ? 

Then we come to the minute Malava coins, a number of which were 
found by Carlleyle at Karkota Nagar, not far from Rairh. The rest 


1 Ibid., 279; 2S2 (F). 

. 2 JASB., 1883, PI. I, p. 73: — '' Agrolakanvaye Gargagotrc/' etc. The inscription 
belongs to A.D. See, however, the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, 

19^0, Dr. Barnett's article, which I came .across rather too late. 

^ Ollan, cxlv; 262. 

^ Ibid, cxxxi and cxxxii; 218. 

Bhandarkar's Carnecheel lectures, 1921, p. 6, Allan, p. 214 (F), etc. 

Ibid, cix; 169. I have always referred to the corrected forms of the inscriptions (as 
given in the introduction to Allan's Catalogue) in this and the last three instances, excepting 
of course, in the case of the Yaudheya coins of the region. 
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of the coins do not call for much more comment’ than is given in the 
text. We can here briefly get a glimpse of the dynasties etc., through 
whose hands this territory passed. 

Of the seals, the most important is the one of lead (Pi. XXVI, 22) 
bearing the inscription Malava-janapada(sa?). The Malavas are up till 
now known, from inscriptions as well as from coins, as Gana and not 
as a Janapada. I should, however, reserve my comments on this 
expression for my article on the Malavas which I shall shortly publish. 

The next three are personal seals, though the fact that they would 
give an inverted impression on a lump of clay would perhaps lead us to 
take them for sealings. But the fact is that they are deeply incised. 
On the next four seals as well as on the last one we have only some 
symbols, the most' popular of which, the svastika and the taurine, are 
so frequently found on other antiquities found at Rairh. 

Of the remaining three (which are all sealings), one bears the letters 
Mada, which is perhaps the name of one of the numerous petty chiefs 
who might have governed the Mdlavagana. This name reminds us of 
the legends on Malava coins Maya, Yama, Mapaya, Bhapaniyama and 
what not. The rest' of the sealings bear an inscription which I have 
discussed in the text, to which I draw attention. For tabulation of seals 
see Appendix C. 

Note (i). — For the weights of these corns, as well as for a few 
suggestions I am indebted to the Director-General of Archaeology in India 
and his staff, 

(2) I am proving ' elsewhere that the Malava symbols e.g., the 
Svastika, the Brahmi • (inverted) , the life-symbol etc,, are connected 
with the worship of the Mother-goddess — S. K'. Dikshiti 

■ For tabulation of coins see Appendix "B." 

Of peculiar interest are a few stone slabs pierced with holes bearing 
incised decoration. Their purpose is not . quite intelligible. Five of these 
bear T-shaped marks cut deep into the stone and I believe two such 
slabs fixed together served as a convenient mould. These are fairly 
thick and are pierced with two holes, one on either side of the stem. 
The reriiaining slabs made of slate stone are thin rectangular pieces 
pierced with several holes and bear incised decorations done with a sharp 
pointed instrument. One of these (PI. XXVI, 25) with graffito drawing 
of a tiee in railing and a human figure with a peculiar head-dress 
standing to the left in reverential attitude, bears a short incised inscrip- 
tion to the left. It reads sitapasakN in early Brahmi characters which 
^ 3 -y go up to 200 B.C. The latter part of the .legend clearly refers to 

J Deciphered by Rao Bahadur. K. N. Dikshit, Director-General of Archeology in India. 
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an upasaka or devotee. The first two letters are not easy to interpret 
unless the word siia stands for sidha or siddha which could then be 
interpreted as sidha as an upasaka. On the reverse there is a row of 
eight notches with tree in railing, all at the edge of a horizontal incision 
which, with a channel in the middle at right angles, makes a T-shaped 
deep incision. The seven holes perforated through the stone indicate 
that some kind of arrangement existed for stringing this slab on to 
another piece, perhaps a casket. 

There is another slab similar in its arrangement but without any 
writing. The symbols and the row of figures on the reverse represent a 
person running to the left holding some obscure object in the arm and 
a symbol in front. On the obverse are variations of the well-known 
taurine symbol with a triangular extension just inside the same circle 
and two branches at the upper ends. There is a scratched rudimentary 
human figure across this symbol, a comb-shaped symbol at the top and 
a composite symbol at the left bottom. The comb-shaped symbol and 
the composite symbols are unknown from other sources. On the whole 
it is difficult to trace the exact significance of these tablets. ' 



CONCLUSIONS 


What the ancient name of the site was is not possible to say but the 
discoveries have amply confirmed that Rairh was a flourishing industrial 
centre. The epigraphic and numismatic evidence made available by the 
excavations lead to the conclusion that the town must have been founded 
in about the 3rd century B.C. and continued to flourish till about the end 
of the 2nd century A. D., although traces of partial occupation of the 
site as late as the early Gupta times have also been brought to light. 
During the centuries that lapsed the site was deserted and re-occupied 
011 three occasions but the artifacts discovered in all the three strata are 
the handiwork of the same artisa.ns thus proving the repopulation of the 
site b}^ the same people. What the cause of these temporary, desertions 
was cannot be recorded precisely but the end of the 2nd or middle 
period may be fixed about the time of the disruption of the Mauryan 
Empire (Circa 180 B.C.) and that of the 3rd or late period about the 
close of the 2nd century A. D. to which time the numerous copper coins 
of the Malavas found on the surface are to be assigned. The Malava 
coins and the lead seal of the Malava public together with the discovery 
of five hoards of punch-marked silver coins show conclusively that Rairh 
besides Nagar or Karkota Nagar in the Uniara Thikana, Jaipur State, 
was another important settlement of the Malava tribe under the suzerainty 
of the Maury a and Sunga Kings probabty enjoying during the interval 
a short span of independence during which time the Senapati coins of 
the Commander-in-Chief Vachhaghosa were issued. The discovery of 
coins of the Mitra kings viz., Suryamitra, Brahmamitra and Dhruvamitra, 
— ^kings contemporary or identical with the kings of the Sunga dynasty — 
show that their kingdom included Rairh besides Mathura, Kananj and 
Panchala where their coins have been found. 

The majority of the houses were mud build with sloping tiled roofs 
of which no traces have survived. Burnt bricks of exceptionally large 
size were employed for construction purposes but their use was confined 
to the construction of platforms (?), the foundations of whlph were com- 
posed of series of parallel walls and rarely for the construction of small 
dwellings. Soak-wells composed of pottery rings fitted one above the 
other are a peculiar feature of the site. The chief industry oT the town 
was the metallurgy of iron and the manufacture of tools and iiiiplements 
of the same metal but metals such as, copper, lead, silver ^nd gold 
were also made use of. In addition, the artisans of Rairh spkialized 
in the manufacture of polished coloured stone beads decorated with 
etched patterns, conch, ivory bronze and steatite objects. ) 



As regards the religion of the people' there, is little doubt- that the 
deity to , "whom greatest reverence was paid was .’the Nature or Mother- 
goddess.;"; Shaktism of the highest order was the belief of the .. da}^ 
although the cult of Siva and Parvati was not unknowm Various types 
of goddesses .found probably represented different aspects of the Devi 
e.g., Durga, Parvati, Lakshmi, but on account of lack of semblance 
with any of the known conventional forms it is not possible to identify 
any type.- The male god Siva seen on a couple of pottery plaques, 
played a secondary role in the religious scheme. Buddhism had ,'no 
influence, whatsoever, although traces of contact with the Buddhist world 
have been established by the discovery of a fragment of a Chunar sand- 
, stone bowl, a few pieces of highly polished Buddhist pottery and steatite 
caskets similar to rehc caskets found on .Buddhist sites for the enshrine- 
ment of body relics. 



APPENDIX A. 
TABULA.TION OF RiNG WeLLS. 
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1. A- 8 

2. A-IO 

3. A-ii 

4- A-13 


2 ' 6 " 


8'i" 


5 


17 


11*13 Decayed earth mixed 
potsherds, etc. 

17*85 

6*75 D. E. & P,, 2 figurines of 
mother-goddess . 


5* 

A-14 

i'5" 

3 

6. 

A-19 

6'io" 

12 

7- 

A-20 

4'9" 

12 

8. 

A-2I 

e'jV' 

14 

9. 

A-22 

7'4" 

16 

10. 

A-23 

5 ' 9 i" 

13 

II. 

A-24 

5'2" 

II 


12. 

A-25 

3'5" 

7 

13. 

B- 2 

. . . 


14. 

B- 3 



15- 

B- 5 



16. 

B- 6 



17* 

B- 7 

• • . 


18. 

B- 9 


... 

19. 

B-io 




20. 

B-ii 



21. 

B-12 

3 ' 7 " 

6 

22. 

B-I3 

... 

23- 

B-I4 

. . . 

... 

24. 

B-I5 

2'7j" 

*8 


25- 

B-16 

3'9" 

8 

26. 

B-17 

a' A*' 

4 4 

10 

27. 

B-18 

5'9r' 

12 

28. 

B-21 



29. 

c- 3 



30. 

C-ii 

• # t 



I3’45 

D. E. & P. 

7'9i 

D, E. & P., several com- 
plete dishes. 

... 

D. E, & P., fragments of 
mother-goddess , drain- 
pipe and votive tank. 

9*00 

D. E. & P. bones and a 
human male figure. 

8-58 

D. E. & P. 

11*20 

D. E. & P. 

9’39 

D. E. & P. and some 
complete vases with 
mouths turned upside 
down. 

14*92 

D. E. & P. 

12*82 


15-67 

D. E. & P., and some 
complete vases with 
mouths turned upside 
down. 

17-35 


i8-i8 

D. E. & P. 


D. E. & P., bones, dishes 
and complete vases 
with mouths turned 
upside down. 

... 

D. E. & P. 

19’ 27 

D. E. & P. and complete 
vases with mouths 

turned upside down. 

18*60 

D. E. & P., dishes, brick- 


bats, etc. 

... 

Two circular copper coins 
beyond preservation 

with D. E. <Sc P. 


Not opened. 

D. E. = Decayed 
Earth. 

P, = Potsherds. 


Not opened. 
— — do-~ 


Opened from out- 
side. 


Not opened. 
— do*~~~* 


Not opened. 
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Tabulation of Ring Wells — {Contd,) 


Serial 

Number 

Trench 
and Ring 
well No. 

Depth of 
Ring well 

Number of 
Rings in 
each well 

Height in ft. 
above bed 
of liver 

Contents 

Remarks 

31* 

C-15 

3'7" 

7 

17-69 

D. E. & P., animal bones 







and dishes. 


32. 

C-16 

. . . 

... 

... 


Not opened. 

33* 

C-17 

i' 44" 

3 

20*94 

D.*E. & P. 


34- 

C-19A 

7'7" 

15 

14*41 

D. E. & P., dishes, etc. 


35* 

C-21A 

... 

. . . 

... 


Not opened. 

36. 

C-21B 



. .. 


. — do — 

37* 

C-22 

8'9'' 

18 

14-70 

D. E. & P., dishes, etc. 


38. 

c-23 

5'7" 

10 

16*60 

D. E. & P., a very small 







gold piece and an ele- 







phant figurine. 


39* 

C-24 

4'2" 

8 

17*50 . 

D. E. & P. 


40. 

C-25 

8'o'' 

8 

13*50 

D. E. & P. . 


41. 

C-26 

6'3" 

16 

17-81 

D. E. & P., a bone 







handle. 


42. 

D-ii 

... 




Not opened. 

43* 

D-12 


... 

... 


— do — 


44. 

45. 

46. 

47- 

48. 

49* 

50* 

51- 

52. 

53. 

54- 

55- 
56. 

57* 

58. 

59* 

60. 

61* 

62. 

63* 

64. 

65* 

66 . 

67* 

68 . 

69. 

70. 
71* 

72. 

73* 

74* 

75* 

76. 

77* 

78. 

79. 

80. 


D-13 

D-14 

D-15 

D-16 
D-17 
D-18 
D-19 
D-20 
D-2I 
D-22 
D-23 
D-24 
D-25 
D-26 
D-27 
D-28 
D-29 
D-30 
D-3I 
D-32 
G- I 
G- 
G- 
G- 
G- 
G- 
G- 
G- 


G. 9 

G-io 

G-ii 

G-12 

G-13 

G-14 

G-15 

J/N- 

J/N- 


6 ' 2 " 

I'li' 


II 

4 


17 

21 


-do — 


— do — 


D. E. & P. 


85 


Not opened. 
Not opened. 



D. E. & P, and one coin 
beyond preser\'’ation. 


Not opened. 
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97. 


D. E. & P. 
D, E. & P. 
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('Tabulation of-RtKg WeIls — [Conid.) 


* 

Serial 

Number 

Trench 
and xlmg 
well No. 

Depth of 

Ring well 

Number of 
Rings in 
each well 

Height 
in ft. 

above bed 
of river 

Contents 

t ; 

Remarks* 

8i. 

J/N- 7 

g'o" 

'21 

I3MI' 

D. R. & P., dishes and 
a few grains of corn. 

* 

82. 

J/-N-11 

c''-" 

5 / 

13 . 

xi:oo 

D. E. (S; P., com, copper 
coin beyond preserva- 
tion, jars and pots. 


83. 

J/N-12 


10 

18-15 

D. E. & P., a copper 
coin. 

1 

84. 

J/N-14 

4'iir_ 

10 ‘ 

‘2ri5 ^ 

D. E. & P., dishes, 

• mother-goddesss. 


8.5- 

J/N-15 

7'i" ' 

X4 

" iS^oo 

D. E. & P., dishes, vases 
and pots. 


36. 

J/N-16 

2'l0" 

5 

.22-10 

D. E. & P., dishes, vases 
and pots. 

- 

37* 

J/N-20 

Z’&h" 

7 

i 8-55 ' 

D. E. & P. 


88. 

J /N-22 

7'o" 

14 

13-75 

D. E. & P. 


89 

J/N-23 


24 

9-23 

D. E. & P. 


00. 

- T/N-24 

lo'o" 

22 

12-25 

D. E. & P. 

Not opened. 

91. 

J/N-25 




92. 

J/N-26 


... 

... 


— do — 

93- 

'M- 3 


. . . 



— do — 

94. 

M- 4 





95^ 

N-ag 

5'6" 

12 

X5‘39 

D. E. & P., flesh rubber, 
corn, etc. 

- 

96. 

N-30 

8'4i" 

17 

15*25 

D. E. & P., pottery 

beads. 


97- 

N-31 


20’ 

12*82 

D. E. & P., terracotta. 


98. 

N-32 

9'4" 

17 

13-35 

do 


99. 

I^'-37 

6'iiV' 

13' 

■ 15-60 

D, E. & P., animal bones. 

' 

ICO. 

9" ^ 

7'8y' 

16 

' X4'25 

D. E, & P., etc., plaque 
of m 0 t h e r-goddess, 
dishes. 


lOI. 

b- 2 

00 

15 

10*09 

D. E. & P., ear-pendant, 
copper coin beyond 
preservation, iron axe, 
dishes. 

- 

102. 

0:3 ^ 

12^2" 

26 

x 6‘45 

D. E. & P., copper ring, 
hollow dish, cylindrical 
tablet, copper pieces, 
dishes. 


103. 

0- 4 

“ S'7" 

X7 

8*8o 

D. E. & P., a kind of 
millet, corn and animal 
bones. 


104. 

0- 5 

3'ii" 

7 

16*56 

D. E. & P., small pots. 


105. 

O- 6 

3'7" 

6 

i5'bo 

D. E. & P. 


106. 

0- 6A' 

O'll" 

2 

18*18 

D. E. & P. 


107, 

0-7 

3'7" 

. 6 

15*60 

D. E. & P. 


108. 

0- 8 

lohoj^" 

18 

X2*55 

D. E. & P., highly 

corroded copper coin, . 
pots, dishes, mother- 
goddess, plaque and 
neck of jar. 

T 

109. 

O--9 ... 

8'i" 

X7 

. 9*00 

D. E. & P., axle of toy 
cart with wheel and 
dishes, etc. 

* 

no. 

O-io 

8'5" 

X9 

779 

D. E. & P., dishes. 

- 

III. 

O-ii 

5'io" 

12 

17*63 

D. E. & P?^, dishes. 
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Tabulation of Ring Wells — { Contd .) 


Serial 
‘ Number 

Trench 
and Ring 
well No. 

Depth of 
Ring well 

Number of 
Rings in 
each well 

Height in ft 
above bed 
of river 

Contents 

II 2 . 

0-12 

8 ' 3 " 

X 9 

9*22 

D. E. & P., pieces of 
animal bones, ashes, 
dishes. 


O-13 

5 'ir' 

II 

13*45 

D. E. & P., dishes, etc., 
copper coin beyond 
preservation. 

114. 

O-I4 


8 

15*60 

D. E. & P., bones, dishes, 
brick-bats. 

115- 

0-15 

5 ' 6 " 

8 

17*34 

D, E. & P., bones, dishes, 


brick-bats. 



Punch-marked coins are tabulated and illus- 
trated in Plates XXVII to XXXVI. On account 
of restricted number of plates, punch-marked 
coins have been dealt with collectively and it has 
not been possible to give weight and size of each 
coin. Restricted space has also precluded the 
possibility of inserting weight, and sizes of un- 
inscribed and Malava coins but Senapab issues, 
Vapu coins and coins of the Mitra kings which 
are of unique interest have been fully dealt with. 
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APPENDIX B. 
Tabulation of Coins. 



Number of 

coins.' 



u 

<u 

* 

c 

° 0) 
xJ 0 

0 

CO 

u 

0* 

to 

Ui 

S E 

^ u ^ 

Exca 

vatec 

0 s 

a> 

> 

0 

0 

> 


I 5 


2 4 


3 


4 


5 


6 I 


7 

8 

9 


lo 


II 


12 


13 


14 


Uninscribed, 

31 Die-struck. 

Three symbols in separate incuses: 
(i) Taurine; {2) Wavy river or 
snake, and (3) ^ 

4 Die-struck; symbols in incuses, 

Ujjain symbol, bull r. deity 
standing and $12 

4 Die-struck. 

(i) Ujjain symbol; (2) six-rayed 

solar symbol ; (3) horse r.; 

(4) snake with small Ujjain 

symbol below; and (5) 512 

2 Die-struck. 

(i) Ujjain symbol; (2) Sun; 

(3) Bull, /. on standard ; (4) 

Horse r.; (5) Mountain with 

river below. 

6 Die-struck. 

(i) Ujjain symbol; (2) Sun; 

(3) Horse I ; (4) Six-arched 

mountain; (5) Triangular stand- 
ard. 

16 Die-struck. 

Elephant I, above Ujjain sym- 
bol on r, and triangular stand- 
ard on /. 

II Same as above elephant fac- 

ing r. 

7 Die-struck. Three symbols: — 

(i) Sun; (2) Ujjain symbol; (3) 
Triangular standard. 

I Die-struck. 

Tree in railing and Ujjain sym- 
bol on L 
I Die-struck. 

Ujjain symbol with designs in 
balls, triagular standard and a 
variety of six-rayed symbol. 

4 Die-struck. 

Same as above but without the 
triangular standard. 

I Die-struck. 

Ujjain s3rmbol and triangular 
standard in separate incuses. 

I Die-struck. 

Ujjain symbol and left-handed 
indistinct svastika. 

4 Die-struck. 

Tree in railing and traces of 
Ujjain symbol. 


iMostly blank but on few 
coins Ujjain symbol ap- 
pears. 

PI. XXV, 28. 

Fan-tail peacock r. 

PI. XXV, 29 & 30. 

Three blank and one struck 
on both faces. 

PI. XXV, 31. 


Indistinct. 

PI. XXV, 32. 


Blank. Three corroded 
and one broken. 

PI. XXV, 33. 


Blank. Average size 
•47" X -45". 

PI. XXV, 34. 


Blank. Average size 
•4" X -37", 

Blank. Average size 
•36" X -35". 


Pellet roughly surrounded 
by four crescents. 

Blank. Average size 

•6" X *6". 

PI. XXV, 35. 

Blank. Average size 
•56" X '56". 

Badty corroded. Average 
size *85" X -6". 

Blank. Average size 

'8" X -6". 


Blank, Average size 
*5^^ X *48^'. Well preserved 
thick square pieces. 
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TABULAtlON OF GolNS^(Con^rf.) 


■ 

' Number of coins r • 



. 

u 

0) 


^ 0) 

6 

12 

• ■ ' <i> :’ •* 

(n 

Serial 

Numb 

Exca- 

vated 

C ^ 

3 u 

0 zi 

1:1, 

OJ 

> 

0 , 

<U 

> 

0) i ;* ; ’ • 

: : : 


15 ^ 

16 

\j - ■ 'r 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 ■ ... 

25 

26 I 

27 


28 


29 2 


30 ‘ 3 


31 . 1 



18 


Die-struck. 

Ujjain and Taxilaii symbols. 
Die-struck. 

'Ujjain and* solar symbols. 
.Die-struck. ’ * ■ 

Ujjain symbol ^Yitb' designs in 

balls. , ■ ' 

Die-struck. - ' ' • ' - 

Ujjain symbol with designs in . 

bails. — * 

Die-struck. Six-rayed symbol. - 
Die-struck. 

Ujjain ' symbol with plain circles. 
Die-struck. ' 

Ujjain symbol with plain circles. 

* Die-struck. * ' , ‘ . 

Ujjain symbol with plaiii circles. 
Die-struck. 

Crudely drawn bull facing r. in 
an oval incuse. 

Die-struck. 

Horse facing r, in a circular 
incuse. , ' ' 

Die-struck. Fr6g(?) 

Dle-struck. Six-petalled lotus? 
Die-struck. Six-petalled lotus ? 

Die-struck. 

Circle inset with six-petalled 
floral design surrounded by four 
semi-circles bearing respectively 
pah 7 i leaf design, taurine sym- 
bols, saake(?) and an indistinct 
pattern. 

Die-struck. 

(i) Sun; (2) -Variety of taxilan 
symbols; . (3) Human figure with 
staff?; (4) Tree, and (5)* (?) 

Cast. .... 

Elephant 7 ., in front triangular 
standard and above Svastika and 
taurine, below ladder. 

Cast. ' — - - 

, Elephant - 7 .; in front taurine, 
below svastika on 7. and tri- 
angular standard bn r. ' 

.Cast. . ' ' . ' 

Bull facmg' tree in; railing. - ■ 


Blank. 

Blank. 

Blank. Average size 
•3S"x'38". 

Taxilan symbol. 


Blank. 

Corroded, Round thick ^ 
coins. 

Indistinct triangular stand- 
ard and another indistinct 
: symbol. 

Corroded, 

Corroded, 

. PI. XXV, 36. 

Traces of solar symbol. 


Blank. 

' PI. XXV, 37. 

Corroded, circular, 

Ujjain symbol and traces 
of tree. Circular. 
A-verage size *5" x 'i". 
Lfjjain symbol. 

PI. XXV, 38. ^ 


Caduceus and Ujjain sym- 
bol. Round thick coins. 
Punch-marked type cop- 
per coins. 

' Pi. XXV, 39. . 

Mountain, tree in railing, 
Nandipada and Greek- 
' cross. B. M. Catalogue, 
p. 88; var. j. 

PI. XXV, 40 & 41. 

Same as above. B. M. 

Catalogue, p. 89; var. k. 

• PL XXV, 42; 

Elephant r. ‘ 

- PL XXV, 43. 
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Tabulaiion of Coins — (Contd.) 


Serial 

No. 


Weight in 
grains. 


Metal 

6c 

size. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. Remarks. 


Inscribed Malava Coins. 


I. 


2 . 


3 - 


4 * 


5 - 


6 . 

7 - 

8 . 


9- 


10 . 


Round. 
Average ■ 
size 0*6" 


Average 
size 0*47" 


Average 
size 0*52" 


Rectangular. 


M 

43*84 Circular. 

Size 0*6" 


/R 

6*53 Circular. 

Size 0*35" x 
0 * 3 " 
M 

2*41 Circular. 

Size 0*3" 

JE 

12*05 Circular. 

Size 0*36" 


-7*55 Circular. 

Size 0*5" 


8*47 


JB 

Circular. 
Size 0*4^' 


Tree in railing with 
ja 1. and ya r. 
Below : Malava- 

naih. 


Legend in two 
lines, 

(1) ja ya L. and 
solar symbol r. 

(2) Malavana.m. 
Below ; snake or 
wavy river. 

Above, tree in rail- 
ing 1, and solar 
symbol. Middle, 
Malavanam. 

Below : snake or 
wavy river. 

Above, solar sym- 
bol. Middle, Ma- 
lavanam. Below : 
snake or wavy 
river. 

2 Solar symbols, 
one a radiate, sun. 
Below : Malava- 

narii. 

...Na fa-ya, A tri- 
dent above the 
legend. 

Tree in railing. 


Standing male 
figure 1. and an 
uncertain device. 

(?) ia-tlM-sa..,? 


Three symbols : 

Snake or wavy 
river; Nandipada 
and triangular 

standard. 

Tree in railing and 
six-arched moun- 
tain. 


Ja-ya on 30 coins, 
other plain, obsc- 
cure or corroded. 


Ja-ya. 


Traces of snake or 
wavy river. 


A parasu (corn- 
bined with a tri- 
dent?). 

An obscure device, 
perhaps an ani- 
mal. 

Blank. 


Tree in railing, 
Legend Inst. 


42 coins picked 
on surface and 
two excavated . 
PL XXVI, I. 


16 coins picked 
on surface and 
3 excavated. 

PI. XXVI, 2. 


7 1 coins picked 
on surface and 
4 excavated . 

PI. XXVI, 3. 


1 1 coins picked 
on surface. 

Struck with a 
circular die. 


A well preserved 
coin picked on 
surface. 

PL XXVI, 4. 

Surface, 


Surface. 
Corroded . 


Surface. Cor- 
roded fragment. 
Probably Jla- 
lava coin of the 
type having 
queer names. 


Humped bull fac- M\_(iyiava-...jaya. Surface, 
ing r, in a border Tree without rail- 
of dots. . ing. 11. AAV 1 


n 
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Tabulation oj Coins — (Contd.) 


Serial Weight in 
Ko. grains. 


Metal 

& 

size. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. Remarks. 


II. 


12 , 


IE 

8-02 Circular. 

Size e‘5^' 


IE 


Na-jaya, Traces of Ujjain Surface. 

Below, tree in rail- symbol, 
ing. 

Indistinct Malava ^4^ picked on 

coins. surface and six 

excavated. 


13 * 




15* 


i6. 


17* 


i8. 


Senapati Coins. 


IE 

87-07 Rectangular. 

Size I ’08" X 


IE 

99*88 do. 


M 

69-99 Round. 

Size 1*05'' 


M 

8i' 99 Square. 

Size i’02'' X 

0*95'' 

m 

50*49 


/E 

32*40 Size 0*75" X 
0*65" 


Top Ujjain sym- 
bol. 

L.i, Sendpaiisa. 

L.2, Vachhaghosa, 
All in incuse. 

Top , U j j ain sym- 
bol, and key-like 
symbol. 

L.I, Se?zd/?fl[/i]sa, 

L.2, iVa'\chha- 
ghosa. 


L.I, [5e]?m^ri... 
E.'i...chhagliosa. 


Bull facing 1., stan- 
ding on a stand- 
ard witliin a com- 
plex enclosure and 
taurine . Corroded . 

do. 

and an akshara 
sa on r. 


Co^oded. 


R.1597* 

PI. XXVI, 6. 


Well preserved 
surface coin. 

PI. XXVI, 7. 


Surface coin, 
PI. XXVI, 8. 


No. R.1058. 


Top, Ujjain sym- Traces of railing. No. R.I265- 
bol. 

L.I... 

L,2...[^/2o]sa. 

L.I, [se], the rest Blank. Well preserved. 

cut out. No. R.2403. 

L.2, Vachhaghosa. 


Top Ujjain sym- Traces of humped 
bol, 1.; taurine r. bull facing r, on 
L.I, Send{p)a']tisa. standard in rail- 

L.2, [_Va'\chha‘ ^ ing. 

ghosa. All in 
square incuse. 


IE 

^9- 44 '13 Square. 


IE 

20. 45*06 Square. 





Suryamiti’a Coins. 


L.I, 

l.2, Su-ya-m [i] -fn- 
[5a] . Tree in rail- 
ing; tank with 
three fishes; Uj- 
jain symbol. 

L.I, Slul^-da-vd-pa. 
l. 2, S[«.]-y«-nn*-^a- 
.sa. Humped bull 
to 1.; life-symbol ; 


Elephant to 1.: 
humped bull to r. ; 
The 'life-symbol* 
in deep incuse, 
with opening to r. 
(probably a coun- 
ter-mark). 

A solar symbol; a 
six-arched‘ moun- 
tain; a river with 
three fishes; a tri- 


No. R.2587, 5A. 
PI. XXVI, 9. 




Well preserved. 
The legends 
marginal and at 
right angles. 
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Tabulation of Coins — (Contd.) 


Serial Weight in 
No. grains. 


Metal 

& 

size. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. Remarks. 


IE 

21. 43*20 Square. 


IE 

22. 36*41 Square. 


IE 

23* 35*49 Square. 


IE 

24. 86*26 Round. 


IE 

25. . 28*38 Square. 


IE 

26. 24*64 Square. 


Ujjain symbol; a 
five-forked symbol 
(like a combina- 
tion of two tri- 
sulas) : ^ 

Lr.i, Su‘da-vd-pa, 

L,2, 

sa: Humped bull 
to 1.; ‘life-sym- 
bol Ujjain sym- 
bol; five-forked 
symbol. 

Legend obliterated , 
except L.2,... 
sa. Humped bull 
to 1.; Ujjain sym- 
bol. 

L.i,... 

L.2, Su~ya 


L. I , Dh [rii] -va-mi- 
ta-isa'}. River 
with fish; Ujjain 
symbol; Caduceus; 
faint traces of the 
Ujjain symbol. 

Legend obliterated . 
River with fish, 
[counter-struck 
with a horse (or 


dent or a three- 
forked trisula-like 
symbol : si2 


A solar symbol; a 
six-arched moun- 
tain; a river with 
three fishes; the 
three-forked sym- 
bol or trident. 


The trident or 
tliree-forked sym- 
bol; traces of the 
river. 


River with fish; 
(probably counter- 
marked with) 
Ujjain symbol 
(with the balls 
containing some 
small symbols) 
and a six-armed 
solar symbol (with 
3 alternating tau- 
rines and 3 ar- 
rows) , both of 
which are in deep 
incuse. 


Ma-s[o ] . 

A square tank with 
fishes? Triangu- 
lar standard or 
life -symbol and 
taurine(?) 

[Mu’] -so 

A square tank with 
a Lingam, 


No. 5 Bx, sur- 
face. 

PI. XXVI, 10. 


Well preserved. 
Surface 
No. 5B2. 


Worn out. Sur- 
face. No. 5B3. 


(Worn out; but 
the last two 
symbols are very 
clear). Surface 
No. 5B4. 


(Worn out). 
Surface; No. 3. 
PI. XXVI, II. 


Fair preservation. 
Surface; 

No. 7A1. 

PL XXW, 12. 


A little worn out. 
Surface; 

No. 7A2. 


Brahmamitra Coins. 

L. I , [Rm-] hma-mi- Illegible. 
ta-sa (marginal) 

Lakshmi( ? ) stand- 
ing facing; Ujjain 
symbol (all in 
incuse). 

Dhruvamitra Coins. 
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Tahulati 07 t of Coins — (Contd.) 


Serial Weight in 
No. grains. 


Metal 

& 

size. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


Remarks. 


JE 

27. 28*72 Square, 


M 

28. 26*54 Square. 


M 

29. 20*18 Square. 


M 

30. 32*03 Square 


31. 24*65 Square. 


32. 20*70 Square. 


33- 5*92 Square. 


perhaps a lion), in 
incuse] ; Ujjain 
symbol*, Caduceus 
Ujjain symbol. 

'L.j,,..da-va-pci, 

Elephant to r.; 
above Svastika 

and Ujjain sym- 
bol. 

"L.t ^...[va-pa}, 

L.2, Dh\r7{]-vci- 

w \i~\-tasa. 

Elephant to r.; 
Svastika; ’Ujjain- 
sj^-mbol. (All prob- 
ably in incuse). 

L.I, 

pa^ 

L.2, Dh[rn'} 

Elephant to r.; 

Svastika; Ujjain 
symbol. (All prob- 
ably in incuse). 

L.I, Sn-da-lva-pa]* 

l.2, 

Elephant to r.; 

Ujjain s^^mbol. 


L.I, 

Elephant to r.; 
Ujjain symbol. 


L.i,...[f?fl] 

l.2, ,..va-mi'ia,.. 
Elephant to r.; 
Ujjain sj^mbol. * 

^apu({?) Coins. 

L.I, [Va\-pu[}) 

, Ujjain-symbol; 
mountain. 


River with hsh; 
IMountain symbol. 


Traces of the river 
with fish and 
mountain symbol. 


Symbols obliterat- 
ed, except some 
faint traces of the 
river with fish. 


River with two 

fishes and tor- 

toise(?) in their 
middle; moun- 
tain; and some 
uncertain symbol . 

River with tor- 

toise(?) in the 

middle of two 

fishes; triangular 
standard or the 
life-symbol with 
a ‘lip’ towards 
the left ^ some 

other indistinct 

symbols. 

River with tor- 

toise in the middle 
of two fishes; 
other symbols 
obliterated. 


Blank. 


Slightly damag- 
ed; a little worn 
out. Surface; 
No. 7B1, 

Pi. XXVI, 13, 


Worn out. Sur- 
face; No. 7B2. 


Worn out. Sur- 
face; No. 7B3. 


A little ivorn out. 
Surface; No. 
7C1. 


A little worn out. 
Surface; No. 
7C2, 

PI. XXVI, 14. 


Worn out. Sur- 
face; No. 7C3. 


Slightly cut at 
two or three 
places along the 
edge. Surface; 
No. 6A1. 
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Tabulation of Coins — (Contd.) 


Serial -Weight in 
No. grains. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. Remarks. 


.34. 4-93 Square. 


M 

35. 4*14 Square. 


M 

36. 4-04 Square. 


IE 

37. 56*68 Square. 


38. 51*07 Square. 


- • " M 

39. ‘ 3472 Square. 


L.i, [Va-pi{{})] 
Ujjain symbol; 
mountain. 


L.I, [Va-pu{})] 
Ujjain-symbol; 
part of the moun- 
tain symbol. 

L.I, [Va]-p[n]{?) 
Ujjain symbol. 


L.I, Va-pu{‘>) (in 
incuse). Traces of 
Ujjain symbol. 


L.I, ya-pii{?) 
Ujjain S3'^mbol. 
(Both separately 
in incuse). 


Blank. 


Blank. 


Blank. 


Traces of the solar 
symbol. 


Solar symbol; six- 
arched mountain. 


Fairly well pre- 
served. 

PI. XXVI, 15. 
Surface. No. 6A2. 


A little worn 
out. Surface; 
No. 6A3. 


Worn out. Ends 
bent towards 
tlie obverse side, 
so that the re- 
verse has con- 
vex surface. 
Surface; 

No. 6A4. 

Thick; a little 
cut along one 
side of the edge. 
Worn out. Sur- 
face; No. 6B1. 
PI. XXVI, 16. 

Thick; edges cut. 
A little worn 
out. Surface; 
No. 6B2. 


l.i, [V«]-/>[«] (?) Solar symbol; six- Edges damaged. 
Ujjain symbol. . arched mountain; Surface; 

(Both in separate *life -symbol*; No. 6B3. 

incuses). horse to 1.; Ujjain 

symbol and trian- 
gular standard. 

(All separately in 
incuse) . 


Miscellaneous Coins. 


40. 


48*76 Round. 


L.I, ETLSS 
(Greek inscription) 
Apollo standing 
to 1. 


(Kharosti inscrip- 
tion) tra-ta. (mar- 
ginal). 


A fragmentary 
coin, the attri- 
bution of which 
is uncertain, 
this particular 
variety of tri- 
pod being prob- 
abty represented 
on Hie coins of 
the Apollodotus, 
Dionysios, Zoi- 
los, etc. A plau- 
sible attribu- 
tion, however, 
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Tahnlalion oj Coins — (Contcl.) 


Serial Weight in 
No. grains. 


/E 

2872 Square. 


28. -0*5.] Square. 


/E 

20, 20- iS Square. 


JE 

30. 32*03 Square 


SE 

31. 24-65 Square. 


32. 


33 - 


m 

20*70 Square. 


JE 

5*92 Square. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


Remarks. 


pcihap.s a lion), in 
incuse]; Ujjain 
.^3mibol; Caduceu^^; 
Ujjain M'jnbol. 

Elephant to r.: 
above Svastika 

and Ujjain sym- 
bol. 

L.i . 

L.2, Dh[tu]'if(i‘ 

Elejihaul to r.; 
Svastika; Ujjain- 
symbol. (All prob- 
al)ly in incuse). 

L.I, [.<;a]-drt-[ra]- 

L.2, Dh[ru] 

Elephant to r.; 

Svastika; Ljjain 
symbol. (All })rob- 
abh^ in incuse). 

L.I, . 

L.2, 

Elejihant to r.; 

Ujjain symliol. 


L.I, [ 5 i/]-f 7 a-tJa-/)a- 
L.2,...r>«-mt-/rt-[5a] . 
Elephant to r.; 
Ujjain symbol. 


River with fish; 
Meumtnin svmbol. 


Slightly damag- 
Ofl; a little worn 
out. Surface; 
No. 7B1. 

PI. XXVL 13. 


Trac('s c^f the river 
with hsh »and 
mountain svrnbol. 


tVorn 

face; 


out. 

No. 


Siir- 

7L2. 


Symbols obliteral- 
(‘(1, except some 
faint traces of tlu‘ 
river with fish. 


l^iver with two 
fiMies and tor- 
loise(?) in their 
middle; moun- 
tain; and some 
uncertain s^unbol. 


Worn out. Sur- 
face; No. 7B3. 


A little worn out. 
Surface; No. 
7 Ct. 


River 

with 

lor- 

A little worn onl 

toise(?) in 

the 

Surface; No. 

middle 

of 

two 

7C2. 

fishes; 

trian 

gular 

ri. XXVI, I,,. 

standard or 
life-svmbol 

the 

with 


a ‘lip* 
the left 
other 
symbols. 


towards 
? some 
indistinct 


L.I,.., [da] 

L.2, 

Elephant to 
Ujjain symbol. 

'yapu(i?) Goins. 

L.i,^ [Vaypu(}) Blank. 
Ujjain-symbol; 
mountain. 


River with tor- 
toise in the middle 
of two fishes; 
other symbols 
obliterated. 


Worn out. Sur- 
face; No. 7C3. 


Slightly* cut at 
two or tliree 
places along the 
edge. Surface; 
No. 6A1. 
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Tabutation of Coins — (Contd.) 


Serial Weight in 
No. grains. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. Remarks. 


. . JE 

.34.' 4*93 Square. 


IE 

35. 4‘i4 Square. 


M 

36. 4-04 Square. 


M 

37. 56*68 Square. 


M 

38. 51*07 Square. 


- :* '■ M 

39* ‘ 34*72 Square. 


40, 48*76 Round. 


L.i, [Va-pzii?)] Blank. 
Ujjain symbol; 
mountain. 


Fairly well pre- 
served. 

PI. XXVI, 15. 
Surface. No. 6A2. 


L.I, [,Va-pu{'>)'] Blank. 
Ujjain-symbol; 
part of the moun- 
tain symbol. 

L.I, (? ) Blank. 

Ujjain symbol. 


A little worn 
out. Surface; 
No. 6A3. 


Worn out. Ends 
bent towards 
the obverse side, 
so that the re- 
verse has con- 
vex surface. 
Surface; 

No. 6A4. 


L.I, Ya-piiifi) (in 
incuse). Traces of 
Ujjain symbol. 


Traces of tlie solar Thick; a little 
symbol. cut along one 

side of the edge. 
Worn out. Sur- 
face; No. 6B1. 
PI. XXVI, 16. 


L.I, Va-pu{l) 
Ujjain symbol. 
(Both separately 
in incuse). 


Solar symbol; six- Thick; edges cut. 
arched mountain. A little worn 
out. Surface; 
No, 6B2. 


I I, [Fa]-^[«](?), 
Ujjain symbol. 
(Both in separate 
incuses). 


Solar symbol; six- 
arched mountain; 
'life - s y m b o r ; 
horse to 1.; Ujjain 
symbol and trian- 
gular standard. 
(^All separately in 
incuse). 


Edges damaged. 
Surface; 

No. 6B3. 


Miscellaneous Goins. 


L.I, ETLSS 

(Greek inscription) 
Apollo standing 
to 1. 


(Kharosti inscrip- 
tion) tra-ta, (mar- 
ginal). 


A fragmentary 
coin, the attri- 
bution of which 
is uncertain, 
this particular 
variety of tri- 
pod being prob- 
ably represented 
on tlio coins of 
the Apollodotus, 
Dionysios, Zoi- 
los, etc. A plau- 
sible attribu- 
tion, however. 
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TabuJaiio 7 i of Coins — (Contd.) 


Serial Weight in 
No. grains. 


Metal 

& 

size. 


Obverse. 


Keverse. Remarks. 


IE 

27. 28 72 Square. 


IE 

28. 26*54 Square. 


IE 

29. 20* 18 Square. 


IE 

30. 32-03 Square 


IE 

31. 24 65 Square. 


IE 

32. 20*70 Square. 


IE 

33- 5‘92 Square. 


perhaps a lion), in 
incuse] ; Uj jain 
s3mibol; Caduceus; 
Ujjain s3’'inbol. 


E.i,..Aa-va’pa. 

L.2,.., 

Elephant to r.; 
above Svastika 
and Ujjain s^^m- 
bol. 

L.2, Dh{ni~\‘‘va- 
m [:]-tusa. 

Elephant to r.; 
Svastika; Ujjain- 
sy'mbol. (All prob- 
ably in incuse). 

L.i, [su‘]-da~[va'\- 
pa, 

L.2, Dhlyii] 

Elephant to r. ; 

Svastika; Ujjain 
sj^mbol. (All prob- 
ably in incuse). 

L.i, Sn-da-[va-pa'], 

E.'Zf 

Elephant to r.; 

Ujjain sy’^mbol. 


L.i, [sn']-da-va-‘pa- 

Eiepliant to r. ; 
Ujjain symbol. 


River ^Yith fish; Slightly^ damag- 

INIountain S3’^nibol. ed; a little worn 
out. Surface; 
No. 7B1, 

PI. XXVI, 13. 

Traces of the river Worn out. Sur- 
with fish and face; No. 7B2. 

mountain symbol. 


Symbols obliterat- Worn out. Sur 
ed, except some face; No. 7B3. 
faint traces of the 
river with fish. 


River with 

two 

A little worn out 

fishes and 

tor- 

Surface; 

No. 

toise(?) in 

their 

7C1. 


middle; moun- 



tain; and 

some 



uncertain symbol. 



River with 

tor- 

A little worn out. 

toise(?) in 

tire 

Surface; 

No. 

middle of 

two 

7C2. 



fishes; triangular PI. XXVI, 14. 

standard or the 

life-symbol with 

a dip' towards 

the left ^ some 

other indistinct 

symbols. 


L.i,...[cfa] River with tor- Worn out. Sur- 

L.2, toise in the middle face; No. 7C3. 

Elephant to r.; of two fishes; 

Ujjain symbol. other symbols 

obliterated. 


Vapu(i?) Coins. 


L.I, [Fa]-;>«(?) Blank. 
Ujjain-symbol; 
mountain. 


Slightly cut at 
two or three 
places along the 
edge. Surface; 
No. 6A1. 
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tahiitation of Coins — (Contd.) 


Serial -Weight in 
No. grains. . 

^ Cl'JrP 


Obverse, 


Reverse. Remarks. 


34- 4’93 Square. 


m 

35. 4’ 14 Square. 


M 

•36. 4-04 Square. 


IE 

37. 56*68 Square. 


IE 

38. 51*07 Square. 


IE 

. 39- ‘ 3472 Square. 


40. 48’76 Round. 


L.i, Blank. 

Ujjain symbol; 
mountain. 


Fairly well pre- 
served. 

PI. XXVI, 15. 
Surface. No. 6A2. 


L.I, [Fa-^«(?)] 
Ujjain-symbol; 
part of the moun- 
tain symbol. 

Li. [Ka]-^[«](?) 

Ujjain symbol. 


L.I, Va-pii{'>) (in 
incuse). Traces of 
Ujjain symbol. 


L.I, Va-pu{l) 
Ujjain symbol. 

(Both separately 
in incuse). 

1. 1, [Fa]-/.[«](?) 

Ujjain symbol. 

(Both in separate 
incuses). 


Blank. 


Blank. 


Traces of the solar 
symbol. 


Solar symbol ; six- 
arched mountain. 


Solar symbol; six- 
arched mountain ; 
‘life -symbol*; 
horse to 1.; Ujjain 
symbol and trian- 
gular standard . 
(All separately in 
incuse) . 


A little worn 
out. Surface; 
No. 6A3. 


Worn out. Ends 
bent towards 
tile obverse side, 
so that the re- 
verse has con- 
vex surface. 
Surface; 

No. 6A4. 

Thick; a little 
cut along one 
side of the edge. 
Worn out. Sur- 
face; No. 6B1. 
PL XXVI, 16. 

Thick; edges cut. 
A little worn 
out. Surface; 
No. 6B2. 

Edges damaged. 
Surface; 

No. 6B3. 


Miscellaneous Coins. 


L.I, ETLSS 

(Greek inscription) 
Apollo standing 
to 1. 


(Kharosti inscrip- 
tion) tra-ia. (mar- 
ginal). 


A fragmentary 
coin, the attri- 
bution of which 
is uncertain, 
this particular 
variety of tri- 
pod being prob- 
ably represented 
on tlie coins of 
the Apollodotus, 
Dion3’^sios, Zoi- 
los, etc. A plau- 
sible attribu- 
tion, however, 
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Tahtilcliion of Coins — (Contd.) 


Serial Weight in 
No. grains. 


Metal 

& 

size. 


Obverse. 


Reverse 


Remarks. 


would be to 
Apollodotus, 
since his domi- 
nions extended 
far and wide 
and his coins 
were circulated 
as far south as 
Barygaza ac- 
ccording to the 
Periplus. Sur- 
face: No. 2. 

PI. XXVI, 17. 


41. 


2 E 

39*97 Roughly 

triangular 

surface. 


IE 

42. 46’46 Round. 

Dm. 0*63" 


King standing to 
L, (at an altar?) 


In 

'Alau-d-din Muha- 
mmad II. Khalji 
Sultan (i296>i3i6 

A.D.), 


Symbols indistinct, 
(tlie coin belongs 
to tile mediaeval 
Hindu period, 
shows probably 
remote Sassanian 
influence; may 
belong to the 
series of Gadhaiya 
coins, vide Smith's 
Indian Museum 
Catalogue, p. 240. 
Silver-plated cop- 
per. 

In double circle. 


Surface. 

Vide PI. IV, 
B.354 Wright's 
coinage of the 
Sultans of 
Delhi. 

PI. XXVI, 18. 
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APPENDIX C. 


TabiiJatioii of Seals. 


Serial and 
Ref. No. 


Symbols, legend, etc. 


Description. 


Remarks. 


I. (R.1544) L.i, lMa]Ia-va-ja- 
L.2, na-pa-da^ 


2. (R.3022) L.I, Va-szi-bhu-ti 

L.2, sa. 


Lead seal, with a per- 
forated knob, cut or 
damaged at one 
side across the per- 
forated part to the 
central hole. 


The letters are incised 
on an oval terra- 
cotta sealing , the 
handle of which, is 
lost; colour, dusty. 


Was probably in the pos- 
session of an official seal- 
bearer of the Malava 
principality. The legend 
can pakeographically 
dated approximately in 
the- 2nd century B.C. 
Probably used as a 
stamp of authority. 

PI. XXVI, 22. 

The legend palaeographic- 
ally belongs approxi- 
mately to the date of the 
Nanaghat inscriptions, 
i.e., circa 150 B.C. {vide 
Biihler's chart; also 
Mem. A. S. B., XI, iii, 
p. i3if. PI. XXVI, 21. 


3. (R. 716) 


4. (R.2097) 


5. (R'. 838) 


6 . (R.3942) 


X.i, Sa-ra~va-da- 
l. 2, fa-sa. 

A Sva(stika(?)) 


A square terracotta 
incised sealing; 
colour, reddish , A 

perforated knob. 
Well preserved. 


L.I, Vd-chhii-sa-ti-ya 
Go-pdlli}] (marginal 
legend). 

l.2, ya- (in the 
centre). 

Crude forms of a 
taurine and a Svas- 
tika. 


Crude forms of a 

Svastika and a tau- 
rine symbol; an 
elongated cross; a 
B r a h m i ?^cf-like 
figure (or the Tan- 
cross). 


A circular, terracotta 
incised seal (or seal- 
ing?) with the knob 
broken off. 

Terracotta, circular 
seal (or sealing?) 
with the symbols 
incised. Perforated 
knob. Dusty red- 
dish. 

Conical seal ; perforat- 
ed; dusty reddish. 


PaljEographically, it be- 
longs approximately to 
the 2nd century B. C. 
Can be sanskri tized, as 
Sarvadatta, Saravadatta, 
Sarabhadatta, etc. (cf. 
Al. Beruni's India, 1914, 
I, 203, has Sharava 
(Skt. Sarabha).’* 

PI. XXVI, 20. 

The legend is not very 
certain, though probable. 
Palaeography of the 2nd 
century'' B. C. 

Pi. XXVI, 24, 

Most popular symbols with 
ancient people of Rairh. 


The Tan-cross or (Asokan) 
Bnihmi 1 ;m-like design 
occurs also at Knossos 
(Crete) in connection 
with the serpent goddess 
or the Mother Goddess 
{vide Evans, Palace of 
Mhios at Kiiossos, pp. 
496, 561, 619,^ etc.). 

PI. XXVI, 23. 
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Tabnlaiion of Seals— {Contd.) 


Serial and Svinbols, legend, etc. Description. Remarks. 

Ref. No. 


7. (R.) 


8. (R.309b) 


9- (R-3003) 


A taurine on the top 
of the knob; a tau- 
rine and two svas- 
tikas (one very 
crude). 

Mada. 


L,i, Tu-da-sa-he, 
A Sva(stika). 


/ 


Perforated knob; dusty 
reddish; shape 
dajuflnt-like, but 
with the knob-side 
smaller. 

A seal-impression, in 
relief, on a small 
half cut ball. The 
impression is on the. 
flat surface. 

A small reddish ball- 
sealing, with two 
incuses, one oval 
(containing the in- 
scription) and the 
other circular (con- 
taining the Svas- 
tika) , 


Palseographically it may 
belong to any of the 
last three centuries be- 
fore the Christian era, 
.or even a little later. 

PI. XXVI, 19. 

The first letter may either 
be tu, or which is less 
likely for this period - 
Gii. The second letter 
must be read as da, 
and not as ri because 
(i) the letter is equal in 
size to 'sa.* If it were 
ri, the vowel sign would 
have occupied space 
above the line where the 
other letters approxi- 
matel}'' end in the upper 
direction. (2) Again the 
last letter which deter- 
mines date of this in- 
scription makes it im- 
possible that tile vowel 
sign should be angular. 
The third letter is 
certain, while the last is 
angular, which would 
assign this inscription 
palaeographically to a 
period later than of the 
Nana ghat and Hathi- 
gumpha inscriptions. 
The first letter makes it 
earlier than Nasik and 
J unagadh (Rudradaman) 
inscriptions which have 
curved forms as against 
the angular forms of 
this letter. Mathura 
inscription which Buhler 
assigns to cir. 150-100 
B.C. satisfies all require- 
ments of forms of this 
inscription. If, however, 
the last letter be read 
as po instead of he, it 
will belong to a still 
later period; but, as 
shown above, to a period 
earlier than the Nasik 
inscriptions, i,e., to the 
first century B.C. 
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Tabulation of Seals — (Contd.) 


Symbols, legend, etc. Description. Remarks. 


JO. (R.3686) L.i, Tu-da-sa-he, A small ball-sealing Palseographically it bc- 

just like Ihe above longs to exactly the 

one, but dust-like same period as the 

blackish in colour above-given ball. The 

and without the meaning of the symbol 

second incuse im- is not quite clear, but 

presion, seems to be In (the 

town of) Tuda-saha.*' 
Is it a name of the town 
of Rairh ? If so, the 
suggestion re. : Sa-da- 
va-pa (as possibly re- 
presenting the ancient 
name of Rairh) has to 
be given away; it may 
then be the name of 
some other locality near 
about or which is far 
less likely even a family 
name of the Mitra kings. 

ri. (R. 717) Svastika and taurine A square seal (or seal- 

symbols. ing ? ) with a per- 

forated knob in 
good preservation . 

Reddish blackish 
(dusty), like a burnt 
brick. 


Published under the authority of the Government of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jaipur, and printed by Amulya Kumar Sen Gupta at The Bengal 
Autotype Co., 213, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 







(c) A cluster of 2 riiia wells [d) Rinu wells shown in (/;) above (e) Riny well filled with jars arranged 

and a storage jar. diuj deep to their bases showing in layers with inoulhs turned 

method of eonstruction. downwards. 


















SCAUC.. ItG 


POTTERY 


PLATE VII 





SCAl^'E .1:6 


POTTERY 


PLATE VIII 












PLATE XI 


Pottery & Stone Vessels 







PLATE XII 


Terracolta Plaques & figures 








PLATE XIII 

Terracolla Plaques 














PLATE XV 


Terracotta Plaques & figures 



(d) Dimension 


(p) Front & Back view lit. 4" 




PLATE XVI 


Terracotta model animals 







:Ha) Ht.2" 



\]{b) Potterv mould 
and impression. 
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n(a) Impression 
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PLATE XXIV 


PUNCH-MARKED SILVER 





PUNCH-MARKED SILVER 
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PLATE XXVll 


LIST OF 5075 SILVER PUNCH MARKED COINS 


m o[ coins In hoard 

0{:- 
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Reverse 
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PLATE XXVIII 
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PLATE XXX 



























PLATE XXXI 
























PLATE XXXil 
























PLATE XXXIII 























PLATE XXXIV 



M9 of coins in hoard of:- 


3 t 6 l 93 13 S 535 1333 



Otverse 


Rever 
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SVampS 
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PLATE XXXV 












PLATE XXXVI 



Pl.XXV ,17 
PI.XKV ,£5 


Pl.XXV ,74 

Pl.XXV ,ZZ 

Pl.XXV .10 
SEE TJ-PatVCMAn 
JEASB .A054 . 

Pl.XXV ,16 

Pl.XXV ,tt 

Pl.XXV ,to 

Pl.XXV ,tz 
Pl.XXV ,19 











